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“WE CALL UPON ALL THE PEOPLE...’ 


At the National Conference on “Consumers and the 
War,” held last month at Granville, Ohio, under the 
sponsorship of Consumers Union, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted by unanimous vote. We are bringing it 
to the attention of all CU members, confident that they 
will approve it as a clear statement of a program for con- 
sumers, to the realization of which all consumers can and 
should contribute their effort. For a report of the Con- 
ference, see page 190. 

“The United States is engaged in a war which requires 
united action of all the people. Victory in the war effort of 
the people is threatened by a rising price level and lowering 
quality of consumer goods. Price rises have already cost our 
government 35 billion dollars—more than the entire cost 
of World War I. Rising prices of goods needed by workers 
bring unnecessary hardships and create confusion. 

“In his April 27th message to Congress, the President laid 
down a basis for a people’s fight against inflation. He pro- 
posed a minimum program of controls to keep our nation’s 
economy on an even keel. 

“This Conference heartily endorses the President’s pro- 
gram. ‘We call upon all the people to back up the President. 

“We advocate heavier taxation based on ability to pay. 


We advocate closing up the loopholes in corporation and 


CONSUMERS UNION is @ non-profit organization chartered 
under the Membership Corporation Laws of New York State. Its 
is to furnish unbiased, usable information to help fami- 

fies meet their buying problems, get their money's worth in their 
ses, develop and maintain an understanding of the forces 
affecting their interests as consumers. Consumers Union has no 
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income taxes. In particular we oppose the sales tax which 
takes the most from those who have the least. 

“We advocate price ceilings on all products. And we 
call upon the OPA to bring the people into its scheme of 
enforcement by creating a nation-wide system of volunteer 
price checkers to cooperate with government price checkers. 

“A ceiling for prices is meaningless without a floor for 
quality. We call upon the OPA to use the powers it already 
has under the Price Control Act to set up and enforce 
quality standards for consumer goods. We advocate grade 
labeling wherever possible. 

“Where materials and production facilities are scarce we 
advocate victory models conforming to minimum quality 
standards, which should be set up by the government along 
the lines of the plan followed in England. 

“We advocate immediate rationing of all necessities which 
are already scarce or are becoming scarce. And we call for 
consumer, labor and farm representation on rationing boards. 

“To carry through this program demands organized, im- 
mediate action. We call upon all those at the conference to 
speed the organization of the people in their communities as 
consumers by means of 

1. Consumer action within existing organizations, 

2. Establishment of city-wide and neighborhood consumer 
groups, and 

3. Consumer representation on all war councils and 
boards.” 


connection with any commercial interest and accepts no advertis- 
ing; income is derived from the fees of members, each of whom 
has the right to vote for candidates to the Board of Directors. 
More than 70 educators, social workers and scientists sponsor Con- 
sumers Union and a national advisory committee of consumer 
leaders contributes to the formulation of policy (names on request). 
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Reader's Considering that Reader’s Digest has a circu- 

, lation in the neighborhood of 5,000,000, you 
Digest have probably seen or heard about its excur- 
sion in to our field via a test report on cigarettes. 

It’s a fair report, so far as we can make out, and when 
we say “our field” we don’t mean to suggest that CU has any 
special claims on getting out facts about the things you buy. 

Anyone who will get out the facts is doing a much-needed 
service and the more who will do it the better. Congratula- 
tions, Reader’s Digest. Move over, CU. 

It was in July of 1938—just four years ago—that we made 
our first report on cigarettes. We have checked back to see 
how our conclusions checked with the results of the Digest’s 
new tests, and we find a well-nigh perfect identity. 

Said our report: “There is little difference perceptible be- 
tween the various brands of any one type of cigarette . . 
none of the popularly advertised brands appears to be more 
harmful than any of the others.” 

Says Reader's Digest: “The differences between brands 
are, relatively speaking, small, and no single brand is so 
superior to its competitors as to justify its selection on the 
ground that it is less harmful.” 

As we pointed out four years ago, “cigarette advertising, 
fighting hard to deny this sameness, is generally misleading, 
often false, and most of the time laughable.” Reader’s Digest, 
which noted the same fact in its report, can now see at 
first hand just how the advertisers accomplish their sleight-of- 
hand manipulation of the facts. 

For the Digest had hardly hit the stands before Old Gold 
was in the papers with an advertising campaign urging the 
citizens to get a copy of “this highly respected magazine” and 
see how well Old Gold had fared in the tests. 

Old Gold did fare well. The tests showed less nicotine and 
tars in Old Gold’s smoke than in the smoke of any of the six 
other brands tested. The only thing that Old Gold overlooked 
in its mad dash to the advertising columns was the Digest’s 
conclusion that the differences between the most and the least 
were too slight to mean anything. 

As old hands at observing this kind of distortion of facts, 
we urge Reader's Digest not to get too upset. We think it 
should have refused to let Old Gold prostitute its findings, as 
we refuse to let advertisers prostitute ours. Since it apparently 
didn’t, only the expected happened, 

Such economically wasteful nonsense as Old Gold is dishing 
out will be stopped, however, not by trying to educate Old Gold, 
but by educating the people to spot the frauds and fancies 
which distinguish so much advertising—cigarette and other. 
And to this task the Digest has made a worthy contribution. 

Incidentally, some secret agents of ours among the adver- 
tising agencies inform us that it is firmly believed there that 
CU made the tests for the Digest. We didn’t. In one part of 
its report, the Digest quoted some tests of ours made last year 
and used by the Department of Justice in a case against the 
cigarette manufacturers. But that is all. The Digest might 
have quoted from our report of four years ago, since it paral- 
leled that report almost point for point, but it didn’t. 

Our agents also say that the cigarette people are mad as 
hops at the Digest (except for Old Gold, whose heart is full 
of love). On the strength of this information, we'll give the 
Digest another tip: pretty soon the word will be spread that 
Reader's Digest is subversive, incompetent, destructive of the 
American system, staffed entirely with Reds, and probably just 
a front for Consumers Union. 


The Mails The extraordinary demands of war are put- 
ting a strain on mail deliveries. Because of this, delays in 
the delivery of the Reports must be expected on occasion. We 
urge your tolerance, 
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“Because it was established for the very purpose of aiding 
families to buy wisely, to avoid waste and to maintain health 
and living standards, and because it is the largest technical 
organization providing such guidance, Consumers Union recog- 
nizes a special responsibility to the nation. In full awareness of 
that responsibility, we pledge ourselves to do everything in our 
power to help Americans as consumers make the greatest pos- 
sible contribution to the national need.”—FROM A RESOLUTION 
ADOPTED ON DECEMBER 10, 1941, BY THE DIRECTORS. 
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@ FOR THE PEOPLE 


A digest of government actions in the consumer interest 


Federal Trade Commission 


The FTC has ordered the Thomas Management Corp. 
and the Paul A. Thomas Trust to discontinue represent- 
ing their preparations for “The Thomas’” hair and scalp 
treatments as a cure or remedy for dandruff beyond the 
removal of dandruff scales; or as effective treatment for 
itching scalp caused by systemic or constitutional condi- 
tions. 

The Thomas Management Corp. distributes these prep- 
arations, as well as items for the “Home Treatment Kit,” 
through its licensed hair treatment offices operated under 
the name of “The Thomas’” in various cities throughout 
the country. 

According to the FTC's findings, claims that their 
preparations induce or cause new hair to grow, and will 
cure or prevent baldness, are false. 


Agarol contains too little agar agar for this ingredient 
to be of any therapeutic value in the treatment of consti- 
pation, according to the FTC. Claims to the contrary, the 
Commission states, constitute false advertising. The man- 
ufacturer, William R. Warner & Co., Inc., is also charged 
with failure to reveal that Agarol does contain phenol- 
phthalein, which cam be dangerous when taken by persons 
suffering from abdominal pains and other symptoms of 
appendicitis. 


Food & Drug Administration 


The FDA has stopped shipments on drug products 
which have been found to vary 200% to 400% from the 
standard of potency which the law requires. Manufac- 
turers were notified to halt shipment until the FDA 
examined their stock and released them for the market. 
Said Commissioner W. G. Campbell in a statement to the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee: “Fortunately such 
extreme variation was not in the type of potent drugs 
where consumption might result in death. But material 
variations were found in very important drugs.” 


More than 16.000 cases of mackerel sold to the army 
were found by the FDA to be partly decomposed, and in 
cooperation with the army the entire shipment was seized. 

Among the seizures were goods shipped by F. H. Snow 
Canning Co., Pine Point, Maine; Davis Bros. Fisheries 
Co.. Gloucester, Mass.; Gorton Pew Fisheries, Gloucester. 

Albert C. Hunter, head FDA bacteriologist, and other 
FDA men, have put into effect a cooperative plan with 
fish canneries to put up experimental packs as standards 
for future canned fish inspection work. On the present 
charge, Snow and Gorton pleaded guilty and were 
allowed to repossess the goods and to eliminate the partly 


decomposed cans. No decision has been reached in the 
Davis case. 


Department of Justice 


Group Health Association, a cooperative formed by 
government workers, was for the second time removed 
from the control and interference of the American Medical 
Association and the Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia by a decision of the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia. The case now goes to the Supreme 
Court. 

Both the AMA and the Medical Society were originally 
convicted by the Federal District Court on charges of 
conspiracy to violate the Sherman anti-trust law. They 
were charged with using every influence to oust Group 
Health physicians from hospitals and to prevent other 
physicians from consulting with them. 

The Court of Appeals affirmed the decision of the lower 
court and ruled that the arguments set forth by the 
medical associations concerning their power to effect a 
reasonable regulation of the practice of medicine no 
longer apply. 

Said the Court: “Professions exist because the people 
believe they will be better served by licensing especially 
prepared experts to minister to their needs. The licensed 
monopolies which professions enjoy constitute, in them- 
selves, severe restraints upon competition. But they are 
restraints which depend upon capacity and training, not 
special privilege.” 

Thus the Court has decided that the organized medical 
associations have no right to prevent the people from 
developing new methods of serving their needs as changing 
social and economic conditions might dictate to them. 

The Court stated: “The better educated laity of today 
questions the adequacy of present-day medicine. Their 
challenge finds support from substantial portions of the 
medical profession itself. The people give the privilege 
of professional monopoly and the people may take it 
away.” 


Government Publications 


The health and welfare of children assume a new and 
grave significance during wartime. The following two 
pamphlets, available from the Sup’t of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (stamps not accepted), should prove of 
value and interest: 

Defense of Children. Children’s Bureau Publication, 
Defense of Children Series 8. 5¢. Concerned primarily 
with leisure time activities and community services, 

The Road to Good Nutrition. Children’s Bureau Publi- 
cation 270. 15¢. Nutritional needs of children and methods 
for dealing with such needs. 










































REPORTS ON PRODUCTS 


GERALD WENDT, PH.D., SPECIAL TECHNICAL CONSULTANT 


Ratings of products represent the best judgment of staff technicians or of consultants in uni- 


versity, governmental and private laboratories. 
obtained on the open market by CU's shoppers. 


Samples for test are in practically all cases 
Ratings are based on laboratory tests, care- 


fully controlled use tests, the opinion of qualified authorities, the experience of a large number 


of persons, or on a combination of these factors. 


Even with rigorous tests, interpretation of 


findings is a matter on which expert opinion often differs. It is Consumers Union's pledge that 
opinions entering into its evaluations shall be as free from bias as it is possible to make them 








Sunburn Preventives 


CU reports on the protective qualities of 49 brands of 


‘liquid and emulsion types of sunburn preventives. A 


good sunburn lotion can save you a lot of unnecessary pain 


OME people go through the Summer 
S on a regular routine of burn and 
peel, burn and peel. Others seem able 
to acquire a beautiful, even tan without 
ever having to worry about the possi- 
bility of painful burns and blisters. In 
between, the vast majority can get a tan 
provided they take their sunshine in 
small doses, increasing the amount of 
exposure as their skins become darkened 
and more accustomed to the sun. 

Most people, however, haven't the time 
or patience to take their sunshine in 
small doses. And many days of pain- 
fully reddened skin usually follow the 
first day at the beach. 

That needn’t be. A little care in ad- 
vance can save a great deal of pain 
afterwards. And a good sunburn lotion 
can help supply that care. 

But a sunburn lotion must be used with 
due consideration of what it can and 
cannot do. And that, in turn, calls for 
some knowledge of what sunburn is. 

Of first importance is the skin itself, 
Beneath the top layer of the skin, except 
for the rare albinos, is a layer capable 
of producing additional pigmentation 
when the skin is exposed to certain wave 
lengths of ultra-violet rays, which are 
a part of sunlight. They are called ultra- 
violet rays because their wave lengths 
are shorter than the shortest visible 
violet light wave; they possess photo- 
chemical activity which causes various 
degrees of “sunburn.” Uneven distribu- 
tion of the pigment-producing material 
results in freckles. 

Vertical rays (as at noon time) pro- 
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duce more severe burning or tanning 
than do slanting ones; burning is more 
severe at high altitudes than at low; and 
smoke in the sky can absorb and block 
a large proportion of the sun’s burning 
rays. But the ultra-violet intensity can- 
not be gauged by the brightness of the 
sun. For the light reflected by sand and 
water can have an important role in pro- 
ducing burn. And the diffused light of a 
misty day can produce a sunburn almost 
as severe as can the sun’s direct rays. 

The job of a sunburn preventive is to 
cut out, through a chemical screen, some 
of the burn-producing rays of sunlight. 
And in doing so, the sunburn preven- 
tive must automatically eliminate some 
of the tan-producing rays, for burn-pro- 
ducing and tan-producing rays are impos- 
sible to separate. 

No sunburn preventive, even though 
it gives good protection, is a complete 
shield against the burning rays of the 
sun, Therefore if your skin is sensitive, 
the sunburn preventive will simply en- 
able you to stay out in the sun longer. 
Don’t depend on a beach umbrella or 
a hat for complete protection. Neither of 
these cut out the reflected rays, which 
can cause serious burning. 

You may want a lotion that most 
completely screens you from the burning 
rays, or one that allows some penetra- 
tion, depending on the length of expos- 
ure and the sensitivity of your skin. In 
either case observe these precautions. 

Don’t expect the lotion you put on first 
thing in the morning to be effective all 
day. Re-application every hour or so is 





essential if you want to keep protected. 
Don’t neglect to apply lotion after you 
come out of the water, even if you used 
it just before going in for a swim. No 
sunburn preventive, even the greasy type, 
can be depended upon to keep its effec- 
tiveness after a thorough wetting. And be 
careful to put it on evenly, An uneven 
film will leave you with a mottled tan. 

Sunburn preventive should not be con- 
fused with sunburn treatments. The for- 
mer can prevent a great deal of pain, the 
latter can soothe the pain after you've 
sustained the burn. 

Several general types of sunburn pre- 
ventives are available. Most popular is 
the greaseless variety, containing a sun- 
screen chemical in a base which, soon 
after application, evaporates from the 
skin, leaving an invisible protective film. 

Preventives in which the screen is dis- 
solved in oil are considered by many to 
be less desirable, for they feel uncom- 
fortable on the skin, and tend to attract 
particles of sand and dust. On the other 
hand, the emollient effect may have some 
beneficial value for a dry skin. Inciden- 
tally, a grease alone is of no value as a 
sun screen. 

Emulsions — thick, creamy lotions -— 
combine the emollient effect of greasy 
and the non-stick property of greaseless 
preventives. They are easy to apply 
evenly, and, after some rubbing, leave 
very little greasy residue on the skin. 
All of this type tested by CU were found 
effective as sun screens. 

In past years (see Reports, July, 1938 
and July, 1939) two methods were used 
in judging the efficacy of sunburn. pre- 
ventives. One was the practical method 
of using the various lotions on human 
guinea pigs, whose skins were given 
controlled exposure to sunlight. The other 
was a spectrographic test (see Reports, 
July, 1938) by which the exact amount 
and type of screening were measured by 
means of a special apparatus, ; 

This year, however, war priorities pre- 
cluded the use of either method. Our 
guinea pigs were busy at work and could 
not be interrupted to spend a great many 
man-hours sun bathing. And the special 
types of spectrographs needed for the 
other test were being used full time on 
important research projects. This year’s 
methods are, in a sense, substitutes. 

The apparatus in the diagram gives a 
rough idea of the method employed in 
our tests of sunburn preventives. The 


‘products were placed in a cell which 


allowed a thin, uniform layer to be 
formed in front of an ultra-violet lamp 
from which visible light rays had been 
filtered. The amount of transmission of 
ultra-violet rays through the sunburn 
preventive to a fluorescent screen was 
then measured, 


The brands labeled “Good Protection” 
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filter out practically all the burning 
rays; those labeled “Partial Protection” 
allow some penetration, but are effec- 
tive for people whose skins are not over 
sensitive, and who wish to acquire a slow 
tan. Products listed under “Inadequate 
Protection” should not be used. 

Emulsions are listed separately. They 
appear to give good protection. 


Good Protection 


(In order of price within each classification) 
® LIQUIDS 


Florida Sun Tan Oil (Vale Co., NYC). 
25¢ for 3 oz.; cost per oz., 8.3¢. Oil. Dark 
color may stain fabric. 

Basking (Algaeloin Corp., NYC). 49¢ for 
3 oz.; cost per oz., 16.3¢. Greaseless. 
Noil (Norwich Pharmacal Co., Norwich, 
N. Y.) 29¢ for 1% oz.; cost per oz., 19.3¢. 

Greaseless. 


® EMULSIONS 

Noburn (Chemical Specialties Co., NYC). 
29¢ for 7.3¢. Very 
heavy emulsion which may be difficult to 
pour. (Not the same as Noburn Sun Tan 
Oil listed under “Inadequate Protection.” ) 

C D Anti-Sun Lotion (Cooperative Dis- 

NYC). 30¢ for 4 oz.; cost per 


4 oz.; cost per oz., 


tributors, 


oz., 7.5¢. Heavy emulsion. 
Macy’s Sunbreaker Lotion (R. H. Macy & 
Co.. NYC). 49¢ for 4 oz.; cost per 0z., 


12.3¢. Very heavy emulsion which may be 
dificult to 

Noxzema’s Lotion 
Chemical Co., Baltimore). 55¢ for 3 oz.; 
cost per oz., 18.3¢. Medium-heavy emul- 
s10n. 

Jergen’s Suntan Cream (Andrew Jergen 
Co.. Cincinnati). 10¢ for ly, 0z.: cost 
per oz., 20¢. Light difhi- 
cult to pour because of small bottle open- 


pour. 


Suntan (Noxzema 


emulsion, but 


ing. 

Marie Earle Sun Tan Lotion (Marie 
Earle, NYC). $1 for 4.7 oz.; cost per 0z., 
21.2¢. Heavy emulsion, 

Mulsitan (R. L. Watkins Co., NYC). 49¢ 
for 2 oz.; cost per oz., 24.5¢. Ingredients 
of emulsion tend to separate, and contents 
of bottle must be mixed before each ap- 
plication. 

Quinlan Sunburn Lotion (Kathleen Mary 
Quinlan, Inc.. NYC). $1 for 4 oz.; 
per oz., 25¢. Medium-heavy emulsion. 

Sunplexion Lotion (Lentheric, NYC). 50¢ 
for 2 oz.; cost per oz., 25¢. Heavy emul- 


cost 


sion. ; 

Smoothtan (Charles of the Ritz, NYC). 
$1 for 4 oz.; cost per oz., 25¢. Medium 
heavy emulsion. 

Sombrero Sunshade 
oratories, NYC). 
oz., 25¢. Very heavy emulsion which may 
be difficult to pour. 

Elmo Sunburn Cream (Elmo Sales Corp., 
Philadelphia). $1 for 4 oz.; cost per oz., 
25¢. Contents not stated on label. Light 
emulsion. 

Coty’s Suntan Lotion 
for 3% 0Z.; 
emulsion. 

Translucid Sun Filter Lotion (Houbigant, 
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(Ross & Rowe Lab- 


50¢ for 2 0z.; cost per 


(Coty, NYC). $1 


cost per oz., 26.6¢. Heavy 


SCREEN 











TESTING APPARATUS. The lotion is indicated by the black spot in the cell. The ultra-vielet 
light from the mercury arc lamp was passed through a screen which eliminated visible light. 
The ultra-violet rays then passed through the lotion in the cell to a fluorescent screen 


NYC). $1 for 31% 0z.; cost per 0oz., 28.6¢. 
Medium heavy emulsion. 

Protective Lotion (Daggett & Ramsdell, 
NYC). $1 for 3.5 oz.; cost per oz., 28.6¢. 
Medium-heavy emulsion. 

Dorothy Gray (Dorothy Gray, Ltd., NYC). 
$1 for 344 oz.; cost per oz., 30.8¢. Heavy 
lotion. 


Du Barry Sun Screen Lotion (Richard 


Hudnut, NYC). $1 for 3 oz.; cost per 
oz., 33.3¢. Heavy emulsion. 

Germaine Monteil Tan-Pruf Lotion 
(Germaine Monteil Cosmetiques Corp., 


NYC). $2 for 4 oz.; 


Very 


cost per oz., 50¢. 
heavy emulsion which may be dif- 


ficult to pour. 


Partial Protection 


The following products gave only slightly 
less protection than those listed above. 


Macy’s Unscented Suntan Oil (R. H. 
Macy & Co., NYC). 69¢ for 6 oz.; cost 
per oz., 11.5¢. 

Gypsy Tan (United Drug Co., Boston). 49¢ 
for 4 0z.; cost per oz., 12.3¢. Oily. 

Liquid Sunshine (Helena Rubinstein, Inc., 
NYC). $1.50 for 33/5 oz.; per 0z., 
41.7¢. Greaseless. 


cost 


The following brands gave somewhat less 
protection than those listed above, but still 
gave an appreciable amount. 


Elizabeth Post Sun Tan Oil 
Post, NYC). 
3.3¢. 

Tropic Tan Sun Tan Oil (Cosmetic Spe- 
cialties Co., Hollywood). 19¢ for 3 oz.; 
cost per oz., 6.3¢. 

Boyer Sun Tan Oil (The Society Par- 
fumeur, Paris). 59¢ for 54% oz.; cost per 
oz., 10.7¢. Contents not stated on label. 


Skol (Skol Co., Inc., NYC). 49¢ for 34% oz.; 


(Elizabeth 
10¢ for 3 0z.; cost per oz., 


cost per oz.; 15.1¢. Contained tannic acid 


and other astringents which may have 
value. Greaseless. 

Sunfoe Lotion (Schieffelin & Co., NYC). 
49¢ for 3 oz.; cost per oz., 16.3¢. Grease- 
less. 

Nutan Lotion (Lentheric, NYC). 50¢ for 
2 oz.; cost per oz., 25¢. Greaseless. 

Hudnut Sun Tan Oil (Richard Hudnut, 


NYC). 75¢ for 3 oz.: cost per oz., 25¢. 
Oily. 

Rubinstein Sunburn Oil (Helena Rubin- 
stein, NYC). $1 for 3 oz.; cost per oz., 
33.3¢. 


Inadequate Protection 


The following were judged to offer inade- 
quate protection against sunburn. 
Miami Tan Sun Oil (Hampden, NYC). 10¢ 
for 154 0z.; cost per oz., 5.7¢. 
Plat-Num Sun Tan Oil (A. Sartorius & Co., 
NYC). 10¢ for 114 oz.; 
Protan (Chemical Specialties Co, 
29¢ for 4 0z.; cost per oz., 7.3¢. 


cost per oz., 6.7¢. 
NYC). 


Contained 


tannic acid and other astringents which 
may have some value. Greaseless. 


Noburn Sun Tan Oil (Chemical Special- 
ties Co.). 29¢ for 4 oz.: cost per 0z., 7.3¢. 
(Not the same as listed 
“Good Protection.” ) 

Betty Woods Sun Tan Oil (Betty Woods, 
Hollywood). 19¢ for 6 oz.: cost per 0zZ., 
8.2¢. 

Xpose Sun Tan Liquid Co., 
Chicago). 50¢ for 5 oz.; cost per oz., 10¢. 
Greaseless. 

Gypsy Tan Lotion (United Drug Co., Bos- 
ton). 49¢ for 4 oz.; cost 12.3¢. 
Greaseless. 

Gaby Suntan Lotion (Gaby, Inc., Philadel- 
phia). 50¢ for 4 oz.; cost per oz., 12.5¢. 
Greaseless. 


Red Cross Sun Tan Oil (Red Cross Drug 
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Noburn, under 


(Walgreen 


per 0z., 











HOW MUCH LIGHT? This diagram repre- 
sents the fluorescent screen. The circle at the 
top shows no penetration of ultra-violet rays 
("Good Protection"); the center circle shows 
some penetration (‘Partial Protection”) and 
the white circle indicates considerable pene- 
tration (“Inadequate Protection") 


Store, Miami). 50¢ for 4 oz., cost per oz., 
12.5¢. 

Noxzema Suntan Oil (Noxzema Chemical 
Co., Baltimore). 
oz., 15.34. 

Dorothy Gray Beach Oil (Dorothy Gray, 
Ltd.. NYC). $1 for 6 oz.; cost per oz., 
16.7¢. 

Norwich Sun Tan Oil (Norwich Phar- 
macal Co., Norwich, N. Y.) 29¢ for 1% 

19.3¢. 

Smoothtan (Charles of the Ritz, NYC). $1 
for 4 0z.; cost per oz., 25¢. Oily. 

Coty Suntan Oil (Coty, NYC). $1 for 334 
0z.; cost per oz., 26.7¢. 

Huile Sun Oil (Lentheric, NYC). $1.25 for 

31.3¢. 

Germaine Monteil Suntan Oil (Germaine 
Monteil Cosmetiques Corp., NYC). $1.25 


for 2 oz.; cost per oz., 62.5¢. 


23¢ for 11% 0oz.; cost per 


0z.: cost per 0z., 


4 0z.; cost per oz., 


Ayer Suntan Lotion (Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer, NYC). $1.50 for 2 0Z.; Cost per 0z., 
75¢. Greaseless. 
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Leg Cosmetics 


With nylon and silk stockings prac- 
tically gone, leg make-up is making 
a bid as a substitute for sheer stock- 
ings. It has been widely used in Eng- 
land, and had some popularity here 
last Summer. 

CU is now conducting actual use 
tests of numerous brands of leg cos- 
metics to check on the ease with 
which they can be applied, their ap- 
pearance, and waterproof properties. 

Thus far, tests of the liquid type 
of leg paint indicate that the disad- 
vantages pointed out last year (see 
Reports, September 1941) still hold: 
the coating tends to be streaky; per- 
spiration will dissolve the “stockings” 
into unsightly streaks. There is also 
considerable waste in application. 

Neither of the other types of leg 
stick 


found en- 


make-up—the cream and the 


type—has thus far been 
tirely smear- or waterproof, although 
some brands seem fairly satisfactory. 

Leg cosmetics take time to apply, 
and, if necessary, to remove and try 
again. But the tests in progress indi- 
cate that the cream and stick types 
can probably be used more efficiently 
than the liquid type. 

We'll have fuller information for 
you in the near future. 


Limitations on Cosmetics 


Rumors that “selective production” 
of cosmetics may soon be the order 
of the day are bringing forth cries 
of “unfair” and “preposterous.” In a 
stinging attack, Drug and Cosmetic 
Industry, leading trade journal, says: 


“It must be realized that there are 
officials in Washington who are not 
interested in the prosecution of the 
war effort. . .. These officials are at- 
tempting to produce a spirit of com- 
plete abandonment of anything and 
everything. In order to make the 
country more war conscious, all should 
suffer. ... 

“The idea of trying to determine 
what cosmetics are essential and which 
are non-essential, does not make good 
sense. For some cosmetics are essen- 
tial to certain classes of people, and 
other cosmetics are essential for other 
classes. ... 

“The idea of reducing the number of 
shades, sizes and lines has more in its 
favor than has the preposterous idea of 
attempting to determine what cosmetics 
are essential and what ones are non- 
essential. But still this does not seem 
to be the proper approach to the 
problem. ... 





“Reducing the number of sizes and 
effecting economy by urging people to 
buy the larger sizes looks good on the 
surface but is a cause of waste when 
carefully examined. ... very often 
large percentages of the material con- 
tained in these large sizes are 
wasted. ... 

“The idea of an overall cut in the 
amount of cosmetics that can be pro- 
duced is being proposed by some in 
Washington . it pleases those off- 
cials who seem to think that we should 
follow the English pattern... . 

“Manufacturers are naturally in a 
state of unrest.” 


Naturally, unrest is probably a 
mild word for the disturbance which 
must follow any such outburst. 

Meanwhile WPB’s plans for the 
cosmetics industry are no further than 
the rumor stage. It’s to be hoped that 
if limitation of production of cosmetics 
can be of the least benefit to the war 
effort, ‘WPB won't hesitate to take 
necessary action. The women of the 
country won’t mind making sacrifices; 
the cosmetics trade will have to. 


Sodium Perborate 


In the tests CU is now conducting 
on dentifrices, 5 out of 41 tooth pow- 
ders have been found to contain so- 
dium perborate, despite the fact that 
it may cause serious burns of the 
mucous membrane of the mouth, 
without doing anything to help clean 
the teeth. This is what the Journal of 
the American Dental Ass'n has to say 
about the use of sodium perborate 
in dentifrices: “The improper use of 
sodium perborate may give rise to 
‘chemical burns’ of the oral mucosa. 
The Council (on Dental Therapeutics) 
will not accept dentifrices for daily 
use which contain sodium perborate 
because of the mouth lesions and 
oedema of the lips resulting from its 
use. Sodium perborate is a drug, the 
use of which should be confined to 
supervision of dentist or physician 
(Report of the Council J.A.D.A., 
22:1761 Oct. 1935).” 

You can’t depend on the label of 
the package to reveal whether or not 
the tooth powder contains this drug. 
Consult your Buying Guide if you are 
planning to buy tooth powder right 
away. Information on brands contain-- 
ing sodium perborate will be included 
in the full report on dentrifices, liquid, 
paste and powder, which will appear 
soon in the Reports. 
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Blackout Curtains 


...are a new necessity for many American homes, but must not be 


confused with air-raid curtains. 


CU has examined the available 


types of blackout curtains, and its findings are reported here 


He glow that used to touch the night 
i jee over our great coastal cities and 
silhouette the ships in the adjacent sea 
lanes is today a beacon for the enemy 
submarine and bomber. Blackout of that 
glow is necessary for the safety of our 
whole country. 

Blackouts or dimouts of light sources 
near the coastlines will continue for the 
duration; in other areas, the practice 
drill is becoming more frequent and 
realistic. Accordingly, the blackout cur- 
tain must now be added to the standard 
equipment of many American homes. 

If your windows must be blacked out 
frequently, you will probably need a 
curtain made of fairly strong material 
and equipped with features suitable for 
permanent  installation—rods, spring 
rollers, cornices. For a curtain of this 
type you can pay anywhere from $1 to $5, 
depending on your wants and your 
pocketbook. 

A curtain adaptable to the needs of 
the occasional blackout may be purchased 
for as little as 13¢. If the need justifies 
extra expense, there are many more con- 
venient varieties available. 

Samples of every type of blackout cur- 
tain on sale in New York City so far as 
our shoppers could determine, were pur- 
chased and subjected to examination in 
CU’s laboratory. Technicians examined 
them for opacity, ease in mounting, re- 
moving and storing, and resistance to 
cracks and tears, The findings provide 
the basis for this brief report. 

Most of the curtains come in either 
opaque paper or impregnated cloth. Un- 
less you can pay as much as $3, cur- 
tains made of the paper are more satis- 
factory. The cheap impregnated cloths 
tend to crack and peel, while the paper 
is less apt to crack, does not peel, and, 
with normal care, will last a long time. 
But for around $3 the curtains come in 
a superior quality impregnated cloth 
that will give excellent service. 

There are various ways of mounting 
the curtains. You can either tack them 
on or hook them up. If you intend to use 
them often, you might prefer to hook or 
tie them to the window casements with 
rods (see illustrations). In our tests we 
found that the round or square rod is 
stronger than the thin slat. If you wish 
to use the slat, make sure that it is thick 
enough to be quite rigid. 
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The combination of curtain and spring 
roller (similar to the ordinary window 
shade) is quite adequate for permanent 
use; it also solves the problem of storage 
space, since the curtain can be rolled 
up right over the window. Of all the cur- 
tains on the market this type gives the 
best general service for the money. 

At higher price levels you can get a 
curtain which pulls up like a venetian 
blind called “Rapid,” and which comes 
in 12 different sizes, ranging from $2.50 
to $4.25. Like the spring roller type, this 
curtain is particularly useful where 
blackouts are frequent. 

For cellar windows or skylights, sheets 
of cardboard black on one side and white 
on the other can be cut to the correct 
size and pasted directly on the window 
pane. In case of actual bombing the 
cardboard will to some extent lessen the 
damage of flying glass, but beyond that 
it is not made to function as an air-raid 
curtain. 

None of the curtains described in this 
report, for that matter, should be con- 
fused with an air-raid curtain. The black- 
out curtains are not meant to protect 
the room from flying glass or shrapnel 
in case of bombing, and they will not 
substitute on windows that may be shat- 
tered during a bombing. Curtains for 
such purposes are available but they are 
very expensive and their purchase at 
this time is questionable. 


CARE OF BLACKOUT CURTAINS 


Examine your curtains regularly and 
repair worn spots at once. Keep a sheet 
of opaque paper on hand for patches. 
Cut a patch larger than the tear or hole 
and attach it with rubber cement or some 
other flexible cement (see Reports, May 
1942, for buying advice on glues). 

If you are not using the spring roller 
curtain or other types of permanent in- 
stallation, you will need a storage space 
where the curtains will not be crushed or 
torn. If your windows are of different 
sizes, label the curtains so that you will 
not have to fumble when you need them 
in a hurry. 

Whatever type of blackout curtain you 
may buy, make sure that the material 
has been treated with a flame-proof com- 
pound, particularly since the protection 
it affords adds little or nothing to the 
cost of the curtain. 

















Curtains like this come in various sizes in 
opaque paper or impregnated cloth. The 
paper ones are satisfactory for occasional 
use. The inexpensive, impregnated cloth 
curtains are not satisfactory, however. The 
curtains should be tacked securely to the 
window casement at top and bottom. Use 
thumbtecks which can be removed easily 
when the curtains are not in use. Be sure to 
buy your curtains large enough so that there 
will be from six to twelve inches of curtain 
extending beyond the windowpane on al: four 
sides 
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These curtains are similar to the ones de- 
scribed above except that they have eyelets 
inserted on the top, bottom and sides. These 
eyelets are an added convenience because 
"L" shaped hooks can be screwed into the 
casement and left there, and the eyelets 
can be slipped onto the hooks whenever the 
curtains are put up. This saves the time 
taken to insert the thumbtacks each time 
you need to use the curtains. Also it saves 
some of the wear and tear on the curtains 
which comes from the constant insertion and 
removal of thumbtacks 
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These curtains are sheets of opaque paper 
or impregnated cloth mounted on rods, top 
and bottom. The round or 
square, and they come in various weights. 
rods 


rods can be 


the form of 
thin slats, but such slats are not as good as 


Sometimes the come in 


The rods are at- 
tached to the paper or cloth either by past- 


the square or round rods. 
ing or stapling. Either type is satisfactory, 
the pasted type is 
points of pasting. 


provided reinforced at 
The curtains are put up 
by winding the cord, which is attached to 


the rods, around nails or hooks 
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These curtains are similar to the ones de- 
scribed on the left except that the rods are 
inserted into hems which have been sewn 
into the paper or cloth. This type is not 
as satisfactory as the pasted or stapled type, 
because the sewing threads, especially in 
paper, tend to weaken the material at the 
point of greatest strain. These curtains (as 
well as the pasted and stapled types) hang 
from hooks or nails in the window casement 
by means of strings tied to the rods. The 
hooks are left in place permanently, and the 


curtains can be put up very quickly 


A type of curtain similar to the ones de- 
scribed on the left comes supplied with spring 
rollers like ordinary window shades. This type 
is slightly more expensive than the others, 
It can be attached, like 
a regular shade, to the top of window case- 
ments, under curtains or drapes. Therefore, 
it offers no storage problem and is always 
ready for use. Curtains like this offer the 
best value in the medium price range and 
are quite satisfactory for permanent installa- 
tion. Note the string and hook at the bot- 
tom to keep the curtain down 


but easier to use. 



































You can buy slats of wood which fit into 
spring-clips to be used with rod or spring 
roller types of curtains described above. The 
spring-clips are permanently attached to the 
sides of the window casement. The slats are 
inserted only when the curtains are in use, 
and give added protection, since they keep 
curtains from blowing and prevent light from 
showing at the sides. 
Opaque paper the edges of 
the windowpanes make a satisfactory substi- 
tute for the slats, provided the window is 
open only a few inches at the bottom 
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Three-inch strips of 
pasted along 


This is a roll-up type of curtain equipped 
with a cornice so that the curtain can be 
rolled up out of sight, avoiding the storage 
problem. But there is no spring roller and 
you have to rely on friction of the cord 
against a woolen roller to pull the curtain 
up. This requires so much pressure that there 
is a strain on the entire structure. The cur- 
tain of this type examined by CU technicians 
was connected to the window casement by 
two one on each side, The entire 
structure was too flimsy to take the necessary 
strain placed upon it 


screws, 


This curtain, known as “Rapid,” comes in 
twelve sizes, ranging in price from $2.50 to 
$4.25. It is made of paper folded and 
mounted so that it pulls up and down like 
a venetian blind. There is adequate protection 
against excessive folding. Be sure to get the 
curtain large enough to extend at least six 
inches beyond the windowpane so that no 
light escapes at the sides. It is high-priced 
but can be used for permanent installation. 
If you buy this type, add a string at each 
side of the bottom and tie it to hooks or 
nails to keep the curtain down 
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Care and Repair: Leather Goods 


By carefully conserving and re- 
pairing articles so that replacements 
can be postponed, consumers can 
protect their own budgets while les- 
sening the strain on the nation’s 
available supplies of war-needed ma- 
terials. This is one of a series of 
special reports designed to help you 
make the things you use last longer. 


HE great bulk of leather goods is 
7 now reserved to clothe and equip 
our armed forces and to help equip 
the armies of our allies. 

Civilians will obviously have to go 
easy on their shoes, gloves and other 
leather goods. Which means that the 
things we have must get proper care, 
and the things we have relegated to 
the attic or cellar will have to be 
examined once more. Many discarded 
leather items 
™! can come to 
life with the 
proper treat- 
ment, A little 
oiling, polish- 
ing, cleaning 
and repair will 
do wonders, 

Here are some tips on the care of 
leather goods which should make 
them last longer and give better 
service. 


Shoes 

Wet leather shoes should be 
placed on shoe trees or stuffed with 
newspapers until they are dry. Al- 
low them to dry slowly away from 
direct heat or sunlight, for wet 
leather is more easily damaged by 
heat than dry leather. When they 
are dry rub the soles and uppers 
with castor oil. Castor oil will not 
affect the finish and shoes can be 
shined afterwards. 

Heels should be repaired as soon 
as they wear much on either side. 
Otherwise, the shoes go out of shape, 
(See article on home rebuilding of 
rubber heels in the Reports, May 
1942.) 

Suede shoes should be brushed 
with a circular motion with a soft- 
bristle brush. Do not use wire 
bristles. After cleaning, smooth the 
nap in one direction. Avoid powder 
cleaners; use special suede cleaning 
solutions. 

Smooth leather shoes are best 
cleaned with neutral polish or cream. 
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(A report on shoe polishes and 
waxes will appear soon in the 
Reports.) Shine these shoes with a 
polish that is the same or a lighter 
color than the shoes (unless you 
wish to darken the shoes). Saddle 
soap may also be used. Shining and 
cleaning of smooth leather shoes 
should be done at regular and fre- 
quent intervals. 

Don’t wax or polish patent leather. 
Either practice tends to dull and 
crack the leather. Use water and 
neutral soap, and a damp rag for 
cleaning and rinsing. Take care to 
avoid wetting the shoes too much. 

Spots on shoes, regardless of the 
type of leather, should be removed 
with dry-cleaning spot removers. Do 
not apply solution directly but with 
a soft fabric swab. Then polish the 
shoes. 

White rough leathers should first 
be brushed with a soft-bristle brush, 
then cleaned with ordinary white 
shoe dressing. After cleaning, brush 
away the excess pigment. Smooth 
white shoes should be cleaned with 
white shoe dressing and a soft cloth. 
Do not use a brush on smooth white 
leather. 

Proper fit will add to the life of 
any shoes you buy. Uncomfortable 
shoes are likely to have a short life. 

Allow at least 4% inch between 
the end of the big toe and the end 
of the shoe. Your toes should be 
able to fit into the toe box without 
overlapping. This will prevent corns, 
bunions and torn stockings. The ball 
of the foot should rest over the wid- 
est part of the shoe for proper sup- 
port and maximum wear. Make sure 
that the heel of the foot fits snugly 
into the back of the shoe. There 
should be no gaping or slipping 
when you walk. 

Never buy shoes which require 
alteration; shoes which have to be 
stretched generally affect the seams 
rather than the leather. 


Gloves 

Do not wash gloves unless they 
are marked “washable.” If they are 
washable, wash them often. Gloves 
which are badly soiled require rub- 
bing, which may wear and tear the 
leather. Remember that gloves are 
made of very thin leather and can’t 
stand too much abuse. 

Doeskin and chamois gloves should 


not be washed on the hand or on 
glove forms since they soften when 
wet and may be harmed. Wash them 
first on the inside and then on the 
outside; use a soft brush on badly 
soiled spots. Then lay the gloves flat 
on a towel away from direct heat 
and sunlight to dry. 

All other washable gloves should 
be washed on the hand in lukewarm 
water and neutral soap. When clean, 
rinse in tepid water until all soap is 
removed. Roll in a towel to dry. Do 
not twist or wring. Blow into them 
to restore the shape and lay them 
flat on a towel to complete the dry- 
ing process. 

When the gloves are nearly dry 
place them on an even surface and 
lay the palm of the left hand against 
the edge of the palm of the glove, 
then stretch each finger separately 
to restore the original size. When 
stretching the thumb of the glove 
lay the palm of the hand against the 
bottom of the thumb so that there 
will not be any strain against the 
seams. 

Gloves which are not washable 
should be cleaned with a dry-clean- 
ing spot remover. Suede _ gloves 
should be cleaned with a soft brush, 
NOT METAL; and occasionally use 
special suede cleaning solutions 
which contain small amounts of 
aniline dye of the same color as the 
gloves. 

For advice on the purchase of 
leather gloves see the Reports, No- 
vember 1941. 


MiscellaneousLeatherGoods 


The leather used in handbags, 
briefcases, luggage and other such 
items can be cleaned and cared for 
in the same manner as shoe uppers. 
Clean and polish these leather goods 
periodically, whether or not you 
are using them at the time. As a 
cleaning agent use soap and water or 
saddle soap, but avoid getting the 
leather too wet. Then rub Neat’s 
foot oil into the leather. This pro- 
cedure will keep the leather soft 
and pliable and add considerably to 
its wear. 

A thin coat of vaseline will pre- 
serve metal locks and fittings. Apply 
the vaseline, keep it on, and the 
brass or nickel will not rust. 

For buying advice see the Reports, 
November 1941. 
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Vacation joys are considerably enhanced by the absence of insects 


What to Do About Insects 


The best method for killing mosquitos and flies is the liquid 


insecticide spray. This report discusses the various grades 


and also gives some advice on insect repellents for the skin 


HERE are not quite so many insecti- 
T Gideon as insects, but there are plenty 
even so, and many are of value. While 
the flypaper has added to the 
beauty of the home, it still goes on luring 
flies. But for efficiency and quick-action 
the liquid insecticide spray has obvious 
advantages. When used indoors its con- 
tact with the insect produces the desired 
effect. And if every part in the room is 
generously sprayed, and all avenues of 
escape blocked, the destruction is almost 
immediate and total. 

So, close the windows and doors; spray 
the insecticide around the room, not for- 
getting to spray behind and under the 
furniture and in the closets; and keep 
the room closed for a short while there- 
after. 

Make sure that the spray you buy is 
potent enough to do the job efficiently. 


never 


First of all, confine your selection to the 
graded products. Many manufacturers 
have now accepted the commercial stand- 
ard by which they grade the sprays 
according to their killing power as AA, 
A or B. 

Grades are determined by comparing 
the potency of the spray with a standard 
spray known as OTI (Official Test In- 
secticide): Grade AA is at least 16% 
higher, Grade A is 6%-15% higher, 
while Grade B is 5% lower to 5% higher. 

The standard gives some assurance to 
consumers that the insect spray they buy 
will be effective if used as directed. Fur- 
ther, the standard provides that the 
spray will be harmless to man and house- 
hold pets; will not stain fabrics, wall 
paper, and general household furnish- 
ings which are not stained by dry-clean- 
ing fluids; will not contaminate clothes, 
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packages or food material, nor corrode 
metal. And finally, the standard requires 
that the insecticide have no objectionable 
odor. 

The label attached to a graded prod- 
uct clearly indicates that it conforms 
to all the requirements of the standard 
and states the grade; look for the label. 
Grade B insecticide, which is the least 
expensive, is sufficiently potent for ordi- 
nary use. If grades A or AA are much 
more expensive than B, they are not 
worth buying. 

The liquid insecticide sprays contain 
deodorized kerosene extracts of pyre- 
thrum, which may be combined with 
other powders, or extracts, such as 
rotenone or lethane, which greatly in- 
crease their potency. 

For plain skin protection the insect re- 
pellent is generally preferred to the 
liquid spray—no one likes to go around 
sprayed with kerosene extract of py- 
rethrum. The most popular repellent is 
oil of citronella. 

Some people find its odor objection- 
able. But few find it too bad. What's 
important to note, however, is that its 
effectiveness lasts just a few hours since 
it loses its potency through evaporation. 
But if the oil of citronella is used in a 
cream base the rate of evaporation 
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Flypaper will do the trick, but for efficiency and quick action, we suggest the spray 
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will be retarded to a considerable degree. 

The technique of using oil of citronella 
is a simple one: dab the lotion on the 
skin when you go out of doors; if you’re 
in the house, and insects get in through 
the screens, swab it on the screen or 
sprinkle it on a cloth or towel which can 
be draped over the bed before retiring. 

To avoid the odor, some manufactur- 
ers are offering an alcohol solution of 
oil of citronella. But the alcohol only 
increases the rate of evaporation and 
further diminishes the effective time of 
the original. 


ODORLESS REPELLENTS 


There are, however, various compara- 
tively odorless insect repellents that are 
effective. They ward off houseflies and 
mosquitoes. In stronger solutions they 
resist gnats and chiggers, although they 
have little or no effect against the large 
beach fly, the beach gnat and the big 
green bottle fly. Most solutions are effec- 
tive for from 6—15 hours; the time varies 
with the composition and concentration 
of the solution. 

To be effective these repellents have 
to be applied to every part of exposed 
skin. Experiments conducted by different 
investigators disclose that even if one 
square inch of skin is exposed, insects 
will bite in that area. This makes it 
useless for use on screens or on bed- 
steads. For use on the skin, however, if 
directions are followed, they are pref- 
erable to oil of citronella, especially if 
the odor of citronella is objectionable. 
In such cases, their higher price is a 
worthwhile investment. These solutions 
generally contain alcohol, and care must 
he exercised to prevent alcohol from get- 
ting into the eyes and other sensitive 
areas. 





Watch for... 


Work on the following reports, 
among others, is either now under 
way or scheduled to begin soon: 


Leg Cosmetics 
Lipsticks 
Work Clothes 
Dentifrices 
Tomato Juice 
Flour 
Women's Dresses 


Oleomargarine 
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Canned Peas 


CU laboratory tests for tenderness and appearance on 
60 of the most popular brands of peas prove, once again, 


that price and quality are not even distantly related 





1TH this report, CU begins its new series of reports on canned foods. As 

most readers of the Reports will recall, tests on canned foods, conducted 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s Agricultural Marketing Service (AMS), 
used to be a regular feature. As we explained (Reports, October, 1941), war 
needs and an inadequate budget made it impossible for the AMS to continue 
its work for us. 

But now, more than ever, it’s important for the consumer to know what’s 
under the label of the can he buys. And so, after a great deal of study and 
preparation we are ready to inaugurate new canned food reports, based on tests 
in CU’s laboratory. 

The tests used are similar to those employed by AMS, but some changes have 
been made in the methods of rating,to give greater importance to edibility 
factors as opposed to appearance. Because we feel that edibility is the most, 
important factor in a canned food, order of listings is based on that factor. But 
because edibility as determined in the laboratory by chemical tests might con- 
ceivably have little significance to the ordinary consumer, we have used a large 
number of tasters to check a series of laboratory tests. Result: “taste” as deter- 
mined by laboratory tests appears to be a reliable indication of the edibility and 
flavor of canned peas. 

We trust our new method of rating will prove satisfactory. If you have any 


comments, please let us know. 











HE nation’s food buyers spend more 

money on canned peas than on any 
other canned food. And there’s a very 
good chance that they will continue to 
have the opportunity to do so since the 
government is making every effort to 
guarantee their supply. 

The War Production Board has ordered 
all packers to put aside 26% of the com- 
ing year’s pack for government purchase. 
But it is likely that the home front will 
still have plenty, since the Department 
of Agriculture is endeavoring by means 
of price guarantees to increase the pea 
pack by 33% over last year. Adequate 
supplies of tin have been allowed for 
packing peas. 

Peas are a rich source of minerals and 
of vitamins A, B complex and C. 

The two main types of peas used in 
canning are the Alaska or Early June 
peas and the later maturing sweet varie- 
ties. The Early June peas are commonly 
small, never larger than No. 4 size, and 
the varieties within this group are in- 
distinguishable from one another. The 
sweet varieties, so called because of their 
natural sweet flavor, furnish the large 
size peas. 

Peas are usually packed for home 
consumption in either No. 2 (1 Ib., 4 oz.) 
or No. 303 (1 lb.) cans. Most of the out- 
put comes in the No. 2 cans, which con- 


tain enough for four generous servings; 
the No. 303 can serves three. Occasion- 
ally, you may come across a No. 1 can 
which contains half as much as a No. 2 
can (serves two). 

By saving the liquor in which the peas 
are packed you not only gain a substan- 
tial amount of soluble food material, but 
you get a good stock to enrich sauces and 
soups. The liquor also makes an excel- 
lent base for a vegetable cocktail. 


HOW CU TESTED 


To help you select wisely from among 
the many brands of canned peas on the 
market, CU has tested 255 cans covering 
60 of the most popular brands. The 
samples were tested for the degree of 
maturity, which determines tenderness. 
Similarly, the samples were rated for 
appearance on the basis of the following 
factors: absence of extraneous vegetable 
material, such as thistle buds and pieces 
of pea pod; absence of broken, spotted 
and discolored peas; uniformity of color, 
clearness of the pea liquor. Since the 
consumer is much more interested in 
taste than in appearance, samples are 
listed in order of decreasing tenderness. 


All the samples were purchased during 
the months of March and April. 
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Besi Buys 


The following peas are considered to offer 
the best value for the money in the approxi- 
mate order given. For full details see list- 
“Acceptable.” 


ings under 


Sugar Belle Blended Sweet Peas. 

Pacific Small Early June Peas. 

Asco Fancy Small Early Peas. 

Highway Sweet Peas. 

Kroger’s Country Club Quality Sifted 
Sweet Peas. 

Lily of the Valley Extra Sifted Early 
June Peas. 

Asco Fancy Sweet Peas. 

Ecco Fancy Sweet Sifted Peas. 

Bohack’s Fancy Extra Sifted Sweet Peas. 

Avondale Early Variety Peas. 

Trupak Medium Sweet Peas. 

Clover Farm Real Large Sweet Peas. 

Del Monte Early Garden Sugar Peas. 


Acceptable 


(In order of tenderness without regard to 

price. Unless otherwise noted, prices given 

are the average paid for No. 2 cans of the 
same brand, in different stores) 


Libby’s Tiny Sweet Peas (Libby, McNeill 
& Libby, San Francisco, Calif.). 18¢ for 
No. 303 can. Appearance fair. 

Monarch Extra Small Sweet Peas (Reid, 
Murdoch & Co., Chicago, Ill.). 23¢. Ap- 
pearance good, 

Bohack’s Fancy Extra Sifted Sweet Peas 
(H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., Bklyn, N. Y.). 
19¢. Appearance excellent. 

Royal Scarlet Tiny Early Peas (R. C. Wil- 
liams & Co., Inc., NYC). 26¢. Appearance 
excellent. 

Monarch Medium 
(Reid, Murdoch 
ance good. 

Stokely’s Party Peas, Extra Small Sweet 
Peas (Stokely Bros. & Co., Inc., 
apolis, Ind.). 15¢ for No. 1 can. 
ance good, 

Finast 


Sifted Sweet 
& Co.). 22¢. 


Peas 
Appear- 


Indian- 
Appear- 


Fancy, Very Small Sweet Peas 


=a * 





CU's TEST METHODS for canned peas are similar to those used by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, but something new has been added. Changes in the rating method give more 
importance to edibility factors as opposed to appearance 


(First National Stores, Inc., Somerville, 
Mass.). 20¢. Appearance variable. 

Pacific Small Early June Peas (Great 
(A&P Tea Co., NYC). 16¢. Appearance 
excellent. 

Grand Union Extra Sifted Early June 
Peas (The Grand Union Co., NYC). 21¢. 
Appearance excellent. 

Asco Fancy Small Early Peas (American 
Stores Co., Philadelphia, Pa.). 17¢. Ap- 
pearance variable. 

Ecco Fancy Sweet Sifted Peas (Economy 
Grocery Stores, Boston, Mass.). 18¢. Ap- 
pearance variable. 

S & W Medium Size Sweet Peas (S & W 
Fine Foods, Inc., San Francisco, Calif.). 
21¢. Appearance good. 

Asco Fancy Sweet Peas (American Stores 


Co.). 17¢. Appearance variable. 





form as starch. 


plant supplies it as food for growth. 


vitamin C than in home cooking. 





What Is A Pea? 


HE pea is the seed of a plant. Its function, when fully mature, is to protect the 
Prva plant within it and to act as a storehouse for the food which the plant 
will need when it first starts to grow. Towards this end the mature seed is 
furnished with a fibrous shell which is fairly resistant to the normal digestive 
processes of most birds and animals, and the food is stored away in concentrated 


Before this happens, however, the seed has to grow. The “newborn” seed is 
tiny, has a tender, fragile skin and is rich in dissolved sugars which the mother 


Between these two extremes are the peas of commerce. 

When the garden peas have developed to the optimum stage of maturity, they 
are ready for the first stage of the canning process. The pea canner has to be 
ready for this moment, for if the peas are allowed to remain on the vine at that 
stage, they can change rapidly from succulent food to hard mealy seeds. 

It is the rapid handling of these peas from field to the cans which makes the 
canned product so often superior to fresh peas prepared at home. Laboratory 
studies have also shown that in the proper canning process peas lose less 
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Lily of the Valley Extra Sifted Early 
June Peas (Snider Packing Corp., 
Rochester, NY). 16¢. Appearance fair. 

Sugar Belle Blended Sweet Peas (Table 
Products Co., Oakland, Calif., distributed 
by Safeway Stores). 12¢. Appearance 
good. 

Clover Farm Real Large Sweet Peas 
(Clover Farm Stores, Cleveland, Ohio). 
17¢. Appearance good. 

Trupak Medium Sweet Peas (Haas Bros., 
San Francisco, Calif.). 17¢. Appearance 
good, 

Red & White Medium Small Sweet Peas 
(Red & White Corp., Chicago, Ill.) 19¢. 
Appearance variable. 

Del Monte Early Garden Sugar Peas 
(California Packing Corp., San Francisco, 
Calif.). 14¢ for No. 303 can. Appearance 
variable, 

Green Giant Sweet Peas (Minnesota Val- 
ley Canning Co., Le Sueur, Minn.). 15¢ 
for No. 303 can. Appearance excellent. 

Co-op (Red Label) Grade A Sweet Peas 
(National Cooperatives, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill.). 17¢. Appearance good, 

Kroger’s Country Club Quality, Sifted 
Sweet Peas (Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio). 15¢. Appearance 
good. 

Nation Wide Fancy Sweet Peas (Nation- 
Wide Service Grocers, Brockton, Mass.). 
21¢. Appearance fair. 

Bohack’s Fancy Run of the Pod Sweet 
Peas (H. C. Bohack Co., Inc.). 16¢. 
Appearance good. 

Shurfine Sweet Peas (National Retailer- 
Owned Grocers, Inc., Chicago, Ill.). 194. 
Appearance good. 

Freshpak Sweet Peas (The Grand Union 
Co.). 17¢. Appearance good. 

White Rose Garden Sweet Peas (Seeman 
Bros., Inc., NYC). 17¢. Appearance very 
variable. 

IGA Sifted Early June Peas (Independent 
Grocer’s Alliance Distributing Co., Chi- 
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cago, Illinois). 17¢. Appearance good. 
Yor Garden Sweet Peas (First National 
Stores). 19¢. Appearance variable. 
Clover Farm Supreme, Vacuum Packed, 
Sweet Peas (Clover Farm Stores, Corp.). 
20¢ for vacuum can; appearance good. 


Snider’s Sweet Peas (Snider Packing 
Corp.). 14¢ for 1 lb. jar equivalent to 
No. 303 can. Appearance fair. 

Avondale Early Variety Peas (Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co.). 12¢. Appear- 
ance excellent. 

Highway Sweet Peas (Table Products 
Co.). 10¢. Appearance excellent. 


Kitchen Garden Extra Large Sweet Peas 
(The Grand Union Co.). 17¢. Appear- 
ance good. 

Shurfine Fancy Grade Colossal Peas 
(National Retailer-Owned Grocers, Inc.). 
15¢ for No. 303 can. Appearance poor. 

Sultana Medium Size Early June Peas 
(Great A&P Tea Co.). 14¢. Appearance 
excellent. 

Dodge Medium Size Sweet Peas (Haas 
Bros.). 13¢. Appearance variable. 

White Rose, Tendabig, Sweet Peas (See- 
man Bros., Inc.). 14¢ for No. 303 can. 
Appearance very variable. 

American Home Sifted Early June Peas 
(National Tea Co., Chicago, Ill.). 16¢. 
Appearance excellent. 


Avondale Sweet Variety Peas (Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co.). 12¢. - Appear- 


ance variable. 

Green Line Sweet Peas (Economy Grocery 
Stores). 16¢. Appearance variable. 

Royal Scarlet Large Sweet Peas (R. C. 
Williams & Co., Inc.). 21¢. Appearance 

. variable. 

Libby’s Jumbo Sweet Peas (Libby, Mce- 
Neill & Libby). 16.5¢ for No. 303 can, 
17¢ for No. 2 can. Appearance variable. 

Monarch Telephone Style Large Sweet 
Peas (Reid, Murdoch & Co.). 18¢. Ap- 
pearance good. 

Biue & White Medium Early June Peas 
(Red & White Corp.). 16¢. Appearance 
good. 

Glendale Early June Peas (Clover Farm 
Stores). 17¢. Appearance variable. 


Yacht Club Large Sweet Peas (Reid, 
Murdoch & Co.). 15¢. Appearance good. 

Lily of the Valley Sifted Sweet Peas 
(Snider Packing Corp.). 14¢ for No. 303 
can. Appearance excellent. 

Valley Prime Large Sweet Peas (Minne- 
sota Valley Canning Co.). 12¢ for No. 


303 can. Appearance variable. 
Yacht Club Extra Large Sweet Peas 
(Reid, Murdoch & Co.). 17¢. Appear- 


ance good. 

Iona Large Size Sweet Peas (Great A&P 
Tea Co.). 14¢. Appearance good. 

Blue & White Garden Run Sweet Peas 
(Red & White Corp.). ~16¢. Appearance 
good. 

Yacht Club Medium Large Early June 
Peas (Reid, Murdoch & Co.). 15¢. Ap- 
pearance fair. 


Gardenside Sweet Peas (Table Products 
Co.). 8¢ for No. 303 can. Appearance 
poor. 


Not Acceptable 


Co-op Grade C Early Variety Peas (Na- 
tional Co-operatives, Inc.). 15¢. Appear- 
ance fair; peas dry and hard. 

Rialto Sweet Peas (The Grand Union Co.). 
14¢. Appearance very poor due to ex- 
tremely turbid liquor; peas dry and hard. 

Co-op Economy Pack Early June Peas 
(National Co-operatives Inc.). 12¢. Ap- 
pearance very poor due to extremely tur- 
bid liquor and great variation in color of 
peas; peas dry and very hard. 

Come Again Early June Peas (National 
Tea Co.). 12¢. Appearance variable; 
peas dry and very hard. 

Sweet Girl Sifted Early June Peas (Na- 
tional Tea Co.). 14¢. Appearance good; 
peas dry and very hard. 

Phillips Early June Peas (Phillips Pack 
ing Co.). 12¢. Appearance extremely 
poor due to extraneous material, broken 
peas, extremely turbid liquor and great 
variation in color of the peas; peas very 
dry and hard; dirt 
stones in another: 


present in one can, 
definitely 


below standard and should be so marked, 


peas very 





dirt a vacuum cleaner will remove. 





Vacuum Cleaner Tests—A Promise Postponed 


ACK in November, when we made our last report on vacuum cleaners, we also 
B made a promise. We promised that we'd run a special report soon giving a 
detailed description of the new methods used in our testing of cleaners. 

We had several reasons for wanting to run such an article. In the first place, 
we were proud that CU technicians had developed the new tests. So far as we 
know, these tests represent the first really successful solution to the problem of 
finding out by carefully controlled laboratory methods just how much natural 


We had another reason. We felt that new test methods should be given publicity 
so that other laboratories could try them out and criticize them. We know the 
tests worked for us. We'd like to know whether our results can be duplicated. 

But since November, a lot of new history has been made. And one of the minor 
‘consequences has been the discontinuance of the manufacture of vacuum cleaners. 
Another consequence is the need for devoting every inch of space in the Reports 
to material which will help consumers meet the new problems growing out of war. 

But a promise is a promise. We want you to know that we’re not breaking ours— 
just postponing action until vacuum cleaners are again in production, and the 
material on testing them will serve a really useful purpose. 
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ALL STOCKINGS RUN. Knit, not fibre, 
determines run resistance. One material will 
run as easily as another, when thread breaks 





RAYON can be made almost as strong as 
either silk or nylon (that is, as resistant to 
breaking or tearing), except when it's wet 





NYLON has less luster than rayon, more than 
silk. To a microscope they're all pretty much 
alike, but there's a difference on the leg 





SILK looks like this. 


silk remaining on the market has been de- 
teriorated so much that it's not a good buy 


The quality of the 
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Rayon Stockings 


Will they ever take the place of silk and nylon? This report, 


based on controlled wear tests, indicates that rayon doesn't 


make the grade yet, but improvements can and should be made 


FTER the small reserves of nylon 
A and silk hosiery are exhausted, then 
what? The answer to that question is of 
immediate interest to every American 
woman. 

At this moment production of nylon 
hosiery is at a standstill. And hosiery 
makers and retailers are fast eating into 
their reserves, which are not expected 
to hold out for more than three or four 
months. In the meantime you can’t count 
on getting the size or quality you want 
in the medium price range, at least on 
the day you may want it. 

Silk hosiery may last out the year. 
High-priced silk hosiery will probably 
remain on the market a while longer, 
but not much. But a gradual deteriora- 
tion in the quality of silk is inevitable. 

The fact is that the days of nylon and 
silk are almost over for the duration, 
leaving only substitutes which in the 
past have been considered inferior in 
design, finish and often in wearing qual- 
ity. 

Lisle is one of the substitutes. But 
lisle stockings will not be manufactured 
in any appreciable quantity because the 
necessary long-staple cotton goes to the 
army. That leaves rayon. 

Rayon stockings are now being sold in 
almost every hosiery store. Some adver- 
tisements refer to them as the “new” 
rayon stockings. That some are “new” 
and improved, there can be no doubt. But 
neither is there any doubt that old fea- 
tures of rayon hosiery are mixed in with 
the new. Women have resorted to rayon 
with varying degrees of comfort and 
satisfaction. What kind of stockings are 
they, and what do they promise to be? 
‘To throw some light on the matter, 
CU conducted rayon stocking tests among 
a selected group of 25 women. Since 
opinions were desired on various price 
lines and different brands, prices and 
brands were varied. Each participant was 
given two pairs (of the same color) from 
each of the two different price lines— 
a total of four pairs. Some of the stock- 
ings tested were all-rayon, others had 
cotton reinforced toes or heels, or both. 

During the tests special instructions 
on the care and handling of rayon stock- 
ings issued by many rayon manufacturers 
were followed. Extra care was used in 
selecting stockings for size and length. 
The following were the directions given 
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for washing and handling  rayons: 


Lightly squeeze the lukewarm soapsuds 
through the stockings. Rinse well in luke- 
warm water. Do not twist or wring, but 
lightly squeeze out water. Hang on smooth 
rod to dry, away from direct heat and 
sunlight, and never use clothespins. Never 
wear stockings until thoroughly dry. This 
may take 24 or more hours, so they 
cannot be worn the next day. 

The women reported daily on the ap- 
pearance and wearability of the stock- 
ings. In the appearance of rayon hosiery 
the results of the test brought to light 
the following shortcomings: uneven dye- 
ing, the presence of rings, excessive 
luster, bagginess, and the inability of 
the stocking to shape itself to the leg. 

As to the wearing quality, results dif- 
fered. It was agreed that in general the 
stockings did not wear as well as the 
silk or nylon, although some stockings 
wore quite well. The stockings that were 
reinforced with cotton heels or toes wore 
longer than the all-rayon product. Many 
participants reported that the stockings 
burst at the garter, heels and toes, and 
developed runs, particularly when they 
were being put on after washing. Others 
said the stockings stretched in wearing 
and failed to recover their shape. 

It was generally agreed that under no 
circumstances could the rayon stockings 
tested be worn with a round garter; only 
a garter belt or girdle would keep them 
up properly. 

To sum up, the worst that can be said 
for some rayon hose is that they lack 
elasticity, strength and a smooth outline; 
that they abound in rings, color defects 
and luster. The best that can be said for 
others is that they are sheer, ringless, 
and uniform in color, but they are also 
baggy at the knee and weak at the toes 
and heels if they are not reinforced with 
cotton. 

Opinions in the rayon hosiery indus- 
try itself conflict. Some say that all 
rayon stockings are sheer enough to 
please the eye, but not strong enough to 
wear well; others say that they will 
wear if reinforced with cotton at the toes 
but are not sheer enough to be attrac- 
tive on the leg. 

What accounts for this lack of agree- 
ment is just what accounts for the variety 
of results from CU’s tests—the quality 
of rayon hosiery is not yet standardized 
throughout the industry. Comparatively 


young, the industry exhibits a hesitancy 
in experimenting with the various pro- 
cesses which go into the production of 
rayon stockings. Some manufacturers are 
far ahead of others; however, the results 
of the experimentation have thus far not 
produced a stocking which measures up 
to what American women want. 

Many rayon companies claim that they 
are making considerable progress. The 
American Viscose Corporation, producers 
of “Crown” rayon, issued a statement 
appearing in many magazines which 
frankly pointed to some of the present 
weaknesses of rayon stockings and 
promised improvements in design, proces- 
sing and finishing which would result in 
a stocking that would give greater satis- 
faction. 

It remains to be seen, however, what 
improvements will be achieved, particu- 
larly since, according to the same 
statement, the best yarn used for the 
production of rayon hosiery is now 
needed for war industry. 


IMPROVEMENTS CAN BE MADE 


Within the present limits of the re- 
sources of the industry today, many of 
the failures in the product can to a 
large extent be overcome—if research 
is stepped up in tempo, and the machin- 
ery adapted to the particular needs of 
the industry. For the only way to im- 
prove the elasticity of the rayon stocking 
is by experimenting with the twist of the 
yarn until the highest twist which will 
not weaken the yarn is achieved. And 
to eliminate rings the proper knitting 
machines must be used. 

The fact remains that at the present 
stage of rayon hosiery development you 
may strike a pair of rayon stockings 
that possesses all the “best” qualities. 
But the chances are that you will be 
unable to duplicate them in the next 
pair you buy even if you buy the very 
same brand. 2 

Therefore, as a substitute for sheer 
hosiery, rayon stockings leave much to 
be desired. They are inferior to. silk 
stockings but cost about the same, and 
they will demand a great deal more 
attention and care than nylon or silk 
ever did. 

There is good reason to believe, how- 
ever, that the rayon hosiery industry 
is capable, even during war time, of 
producing stockings that would be gener- 
ally acceptable. 

When you wear rayons take up in de- 
tail your complaints and suggestions 
about the stockings with the hosiery 
buyer of the store where you purchased 
them or write to the manufacturer. In 
that way the public may stimulate the 
manufacturers to make the necessary im- 
provements in rayon hosiery—an achieve- 
ment which will be very welcome indeed. 
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Canning at Home 


... is neither difficult nor too time-consuming if you follow 


simple rules. It will also save money for you and aid the war 


effort by decreasing the strain on transportation facilities 


HIs season, Victory gardens, tin short- 
5 Sse and shortages in transportation 
call for a great increase in home can- 
ning. It’s a big money-saver. And if you 
follow the rules carefully it’s neither diffi- 
cult nor too time-consuming. 


What to Can: With a large pressure 
cooker equipped with a temperature 
gauge you may safely put up any food 
you like, provided you follow directions 
carefully. The ordinary small home 
cooker is not suitable, since it has no 
means of controlling temperature. 

Find out first whether your local 
school or college home economics depart- 
ment has a large cooker that may be 
made available for community use. Or a 
number of housewives may find it prac- 
tical to buy one together. 

Without a pressure cooker, it is safe 
to put up only acid products: fruits, ber- 
ries, tomatoes and rhubarb. The non-acid 
foods, such as peas, snap beans, lima 
beans, corn and meat require higher tem- 
peratures to destroy dangerous bacteria. 
And these temperatures can be reached 
only with a pressure cooker. However, 
even without one you can put up vege- 
tables in the form of relishes, pickles, 
picallilis, in which the vinegar, salt and 
spices are preservative agents. 


Canning Methods: The two generally 
used canning methods are: (1) open ket- 
tle canning, in which sterilized jars are 
filled with completely cooked food and 
immediately sealed; and (2) the cooked- 
in-jar method, in which jars are packed 
with raw, partially cooked or wholly 
cooked food and then processed. (“Pro- 
cessing” means heating in pressure 
cooker, stove-oven or hot water bath for 
a length of time depending upon the 
food, the type of heat and the pack.) 
Open kettle canning is the less desir- 
able of the two methods because more 
vitamin C is destroyed in cooking and 
because losses from spoilage tend to be 
higher; it is difficult to keep food and 
equipment sterile during the work of 
filling and sealing jars. The method is 
most successful for jams, marmalades, 
preserves, jellies and pickles because the 
large amounts of sugar or vinegar and 
spices help to ensure against spoilage. 
Most modern canning is done by the 
cooked-in-jar method. It may be applied 
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in two ways—hot pack and cold pack. 

Cold packing consists of putting the 
food cold into jars and then processing. 
With hot pack, food is pre-cooked for a 
short time and then packed hot into jars 
for processing. 

The hot water bath for processing gen- 
erally consists of a large kettle (a wash- 
boiler is suitable) with a tight-fitting 
lid. Jars must be placed on a rack, or 
otherwise kept from touching each other 
and the bottom of the boiler, to allow 
free circulation of water around them. 

For oven canning a thermometer for 
control of temperature is necessary. The 
temperature must be kept between 250 
and 275 degrees Fahrenheit continuously 
until food is cooked the required time. 
Processing by this method takes about 
one and one-half times as long as with the 
hot water bath. 


Jars for the Home Canner: There is 
enough rubber and metal equipment on 
hand to take care of this year’s canning 
needs. For those who can in tin, the War 
Production Board has put no restrictions 
on the supply of cans already manufac- 
tured. But if you are new at the game, 
better not start with tin now. 

There are three main types of jars on 
the market: screw-top, spring-top and 
self-sealing top. Rubber rings are used 
for sealing on the screw and spring-top 
jars. A special type of thin metal disc 
is needed for the self-sealing jars, some- 
what more expensive than the others, but 
more convenient. 


Spoilage can start with the food itself 
if it is stale, blemished or overmature, 
or if you let it stand around in a warm 
place before canning it. Use only fresh, 
wholesome products. And wash _ thor- 
oughly before canning. 

Put up a few jars at a time. If you 
place too many jars into a boiler at 
once, the heat may not penetrate evenly 
and some jars may come out under- 
processed. If you use the open kettle 
method, the food will no longer be boil- 
ing hot by the time you finish filling 
the last jar in a big lot. Once started, 
the steps in canning should follow one 
another rapidly. 

Foods which are packed too tightly 
in a container are more likely to spoil 
than loosely packed ones, 








Much damage is due to careless seal. 
ing. For a good seal, test jars and lids 
for leaks; use good new rubbers; guard 


against leaving particles of food of 
grease on the sealing surfaces; don’t lift 
jars by lids. You can test rubber rings 
by stretching to twice their length. They 
should be elastic enough to return to 
original shape. Then double over and 
press between your fingers. Good rubber 
will not crack, 

Inadequate heating of food is one of 
the main causes of spoilage. You must 
follow rigidly the time schedules on your 
canning charts. In a hot water bath, 
make sure that you begin counting the 
time when the water comes to a boil 
after jars have been put in the water 
bath. 

Cool the jars at room temperature, 
and keep them out of a draft. Do not 
store until cold and be sure to place 
them in a cool place—not near steam 
pipes or furnaces. 


Syrups are made by boiling sugar with 
water. The sugar rationing program 
makes use of heavy or even medium 
syrup prohibitive for home canning. If 
you like your fruits sweeter, more sugar 
can be added when you eat them. If you 
want heavier syrup than the ration per- 
mits, you can substitute honey or white 
corn syrup up to half the amount of 
sugar called for. However, this is rela- 
tively expensive. 


DIRECTIONS FOR CANNING 
Cold Pack 


1. Wash jars in hot soapy water, rinse 
and scald thoroughly. 

2. Prepare fruit according to recipe. 

3. Pack fruit carefully, without crush- 
ing, to within 4 inch of top of jar. 

4. Add liquid—syrup, water or juice 
(see above)—to within 1} inches of top. 

5. Wipe lip of jar free of seeds or pulp. 

6. Put scalded rubbers and lids in place. 
Turn the screw-caps until firm but not 
tight; covers that are fixed in place with 
clamps should have only one clamp fas- 
tened. Screw self-sealing tops down tight. 

7. Process in hot water bath or pres- 
sure cooker according to time required 
for the particular food. 

8. Lift jars carefully from bath or 
cooker and place on several thicknesses of 
cloth to cool where there is no draft. 

9. Complete the seal by tightening 
screw-tops or fastening the second clamp. 
Self-sealing jars need no further sealing. 


Hot Pack 


Directions for hot pack are similar to 
those for cold pack with the following 
exception: Instead of packing the raw 
food in the jars, pre-cook it for a few 
minutes in water or syrup; then pack 
hot to within } inch of top and add liquid 
to within } inch of top of jar. 
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HEALTH & 


HAROLD AARON, M. D., 


MEDICINE 


SPECIAL MEDICAL ‘ADVISER 


MEDICAL CONSULTANTS: Dr. Anton J. Carison—Chairman, Dep't of Physiology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Past President, American Physiological Society; Dr. Theodor Rosebury— 
Assistant Professor of Bacteriology, College of Physicians & Surgeons, and School of Dental 
and Oral Surgery, Columbia University; Dr. Marion B. Sulzberger—Ass't Professor of Clini- 
cal Dermatology and Syphilology, New York Post-Graduate Medical School, Columbia 
University; Editor, Journal of Investigative Dermatology. 


CU's Medical Consultants give technical advice on matters of medicine which lie within their 
fields. CU is responsible for all opinions concerning social, economic and public health questions, 











Is Chewing Gum Healthful? 


It may relieve nervous tension, but its sugar content may 
also contribute to tooth decay; it will not strengthen teeth 
or jaws, though it helps slightly in keeping teeth clean 


—— to the gum advertisements, 

the answer to that question is clear. 
Chewing gum “helps develop the jaws, 
exercise the teeth and helps to keep the 
teeth clean,” the advertisements say. 
Dentists as well as advertisers have had 
something to say about chewing gum and, 
as is so often the case in questions of 
health, what the trained medical and 
dental expert has to say doesn’t square 
with what the advertiser says. 

One of the experts, Dr. Louis M. 
Fleisch, has had his say in a recent article 
in the Journal of the American Dental 
Association.’ Recalling the well-known 
fact that sugar and sweets contribute to 
the development of tooth decay, Dr. 
Fleisch points out that each slice of gum 
contains about one-half teaspoonful of 
sugar. His own experience as a dentist 
and the experimental and clinical work 
of other dental investigators led to the 
conclusion “that the use of chewing gum 
may be harmful so far as caries [dental 
decay] is concerned owing to its sugar 
content.” Since children are particularly 
prone to caries and since normally they 
tend to take an excess of sweets, Dr. 
R. W. Bunting, a well-known investiga- 
tor in problems of caries, says “. . . we 
have to tell our youngsters not to use 
gum.” 


*“Ts Chewing Gum a Safe Dental Thera- 
— Agent?”, Louis M. Fleisch, D.D.S., 
ournal of American Dental Association, 
June 1, 1942, page 1011 
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Other observations discredit the much- 
used advertising claim that gum chewing 
strengthens the jaws and teeth. In a re- 
cent publication’ it is pointed out that 
“so far as we have been able to observe 

. millions of dollars’ worth of gum 
have been chewed in this country for a 
good many years without producing any 
strengthening of the jaws or improve- 


*Dr. P. J. Brekus, “Your Teeth,” Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1941 


ment of dental conditions. Persistent 
gum chewers apparently have no stronger 
jaws and no better teeth than those who 
seldom or never chew gum. 

With respect to the claim that chew- 
ing gum helps to keep the teeth clean, 
it may be pointed out that eating, with 
its attendant salivation, helps to clean 
teeth by dislodging the bacteria in the 
mouth. As Dr. Theodor Rosebury, Dental 
Consultant to CU, has said:* “The act of 
eating a meal, the movement of the 
teeth against one another, and of the 
cheeks and tongue, have the effect of 
dislodging bacteria from the teeth and 
carrying them to the stomach, where the 
greater number of them are destroyed 
by the stomach juices.” Thus, “the num- 
ber [of bacteria] falls when the teeth 
are brushed and during each meal, and 
rises during periods of inactivity.” 

Chewing of gum may have a similar 
cleansing effect. In fact, most dentists 
would agree that this is probably its 
only virtue in mouth hygiene. They 
would also agree that this virtue, weighed 
against its sugar content, is too slight 
to constitute any inducement to chew 
gum. 

While gum chewing, like any other 
form of motor activity, may provide some 
relief for certain individuals from ner- 
vous tension, there is no reason why 
children should use it. 

The adult who chews gum should bear 
in mind that it may relieve mental ten- 
sion to a slight degree or provide a 
pleasant sensation to the mouth, but it 
will not promote a healthier mouth, bet- 
ter teeth or better gums, and it is quite 
possible that it may promote decay. 





*“Diet, Oral Hygiene & Teeth,” ad- 
dress delivered at the annual conference of 
Consumers Union, June 17, 1940 


Will Vitamins Prevent Gray Hair? 


Advertisers say "Yes"; Science says "Not yet" 


° baew of experiments with the so- 
called anti-gray hair vitamin, cal- 
cium pantothenate, were reported in a 
recent issue of Good Housekeeping. 
Consumers, acquainted with the record 
for scientific accuracy of that magazine 
did not turn a hair, gray or any other 
color, in reading the claims made for 
the vitamin by Good Housekeeping. But 
advertisers did; widespread exploitation 
of calcium pantothenate soon appeared 
in drug stores in many cities. It is time 
to get the facts straight. 

Calcium pantothenate, or pantothenic 
acid, has been known for many years as 
one of the vitamins of the vitamin B 


complex. Since its availability by syn- 
thesis in the laboratory, numerous experi- 
ments have shown that it is necessary for 
normal growth and metabolism. It is not 
known just how much of the vitamin is 
necessary for best health. But all nutri- 
tion workers agree that, as with other 
members of the B complex, an adequate 
amount can be obtained from a whole- 
some, balanced diet. 

There is no conclusive evidence that a 
deficiency of pantothenic acid causes 
gray hair in humans or that an excess 
of the vitamin will restore previous color 
to gray hair in humans. 

Para-aminobenzoic acid is 
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another 








member of the B complex to which has 
been attributed anti-gray hair properties. 
Very little is known of the requirements 
of humans for this vitamin. The experi- 
ments by one or two investigators affirm- 
ing that it will prevent and cure gray 
hair in humans have not been confirmed 
by a greater number of other investiga- 
tors and clinicians. 





In certain experimental animals under 
certain conditions one or more members 
of the B complex may be responsible 
for the prevention or cure of gray hair. 
But under no scientific condition has it 
been clearly proved that, in human be- 
ings, any vitamin or combination of 
vitamins will prevent gray hair or restore 
the normal color to hair already gray. 


Get Vitamin B in Your Diet 


Most of us need more of the B complex vitamins, but we should 
count on a healthful, well-rounded diet to supply them rather 
than on the widely-advertised multiple-vitamin preparations 


oops, not drug stores, are the proper 

sources of vitamins and minerals. Nu- 
trition experts have stressed this point 
repeatedly during the past few years. 
The National Nutrition Conference last 
year emphasized it. CU has devoted many 
hundreds of words to it. 

Yet the false belief—fostered to a large 
extent by drug companies’ advertising 
—that a vitamin pill can take the place 
of a balanced diet persists. 

Most commonly lacking in American 
diets are the B vitamins. The only ef- 
fective remedy for such a deficiency is 
to eat natural (unprocessed) foods— 
whole grain bread and cereals rather 
than white bread* and processed break- 
fast foods; to eat more milk, eggs, meat; 
to adopt proper methods of cooking 
which will conserve the B vitamin (as 
well as mineral and other vitamin) con- 
tent of foods. 

Drug companies would like to make up 
the deficiency by selling B vitamin and 
multiple vitamin preparations to the pub- 
lic. The two main objections to such 
preparations, as CU has pointed out be- 
fore, are that they do not contain all the 
known factors of the B complex, and 
that even the factors present do not ex- 
ist in the balanced combination which is 
found in natural foods and is necessary 
for efficient utilization by the body. 

These objections are emphatically 
supported by the recent investigations 
of Dr. Roger J. Williams of the Univers- 
ity of Texas. In an article in the May 2, 
1942 issue of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Ass'n, Dr. Williams tells 
how he analyzed a number of commercial 
vitamin preparations and compared their 
B vitamin content with that of a well 
rounded diet of natural foods. As his 
table (reprinted here) shows: “It is ap- 





* White bread enriched with vitamins and 
minerals may be substituted for whole grain 
breads when desired or necessary. 
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parent that these [vitamin] preparations 
are in general wholly inadequate as 





sources of the vitamin B complex. Sev- 
eral of them may be of value because of 
their fortification with thiamine, nicotinic 
acid or riboflavin, but they fail to con- 
tain anything like ‘balanced’ amounts of 
the various B vitamins.” 

CU has compared a table which illus- 
trates the same point in terms of actual 
brands. 

“The approximate human requirements 
for various of the B vitamins can now be 
estimated with some reliability,” con- 
tinues Dr. Williams. “Many American 
diets are doubtless low in the essential 
substances.” 

Serious deficiencies of the B vitamins 
due to disease or long continued bad 
food habits may require treatment with 
vitamin supplements. But the normal 
adult and child must get his B vitamins 
from natural foods, for he can’t get them 
all or in the right proportion from vita- 
min preparations, 





CONSTITUENTS OF AVERAGE DAILY ADULT DOSE OF “VITAMIN B 
COMPLEX” AS SOLD BY SIX REPRESENTATIVE DRUG HOUSES 


(From the Journal of the American Medical Ass'n; compiled by Dr. Roger J. Williams) 
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Foods Are the Best Sources of Vitamins 


A well-rounded diet will give you 10 dots of each vitamin B constituent 


(Compiled by Consumers Union) 


This chart shows how much you can get from these commercial preparations 
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This Year Take A Walk 


... for your vacation or a weekend. Here are some tips on 


places to go, equipment to carry, clothes to wear on short 


and long hiking trips, plus some hints on things to remember 


N many ways the war is making life 
| simpler. Now that our automobiles 
are being removed, we just begin to re- 
member what a good time we can have 
without them. 

Walking is a case in point. 
isn’t a_ finer 
planned hiking trip 


There 
vacation than a_ well 
whether the auto- 
Literally 
thousands of miles of hiking trails have 


mobile is available or not. 


been developed throughout the country, 


supplied with shelters and carefully 
supervised and tended. This was done 
during the late motor age, which is 
ample proof that walking is not merely 
a substitute for the machine, but some- 
thing that is well established in its own 


right. 
HOW TO WALK PROPERLY 


The sad thing is that so many of us 
have to learn all over again to walk 
properly. But the learning isn't too 
hard: the way to learn to walk is to 
walk. 

Specifically, try to find a long swing- 
ing gait that is comfortable; try to find 
a pace just fast enough to give you 
good exercise, yet leisurely enough not 
to tire you soon. You can practice easy 
walks in city parks and check your 
time, starting with two miles per hour 
and gradually increasing your pace. It 
may be a good plan to take these prac- 
tice trips two or three times a week 
for a few weeks to get “into condition.” 

Then, when your day of leisure comes, 
take to the woods. Begin with a modest 
expedition near by; next, find out what 
walking country is accessible for one- 
day trips or week ends. A one-day trip 
should not waste more than three hours 
each way on rail travel; week-end trips 
ean take you a little farther away. 

The recreation pages of your local 
newspaper and your local public library 
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may help you to find interesting places. 
In many sections there are State parks 
delightful to explore. Your own State 
recreation department will send you in- 
formation about these, as well as maps 
and bulletins. 

Perhaps you will want to join a walk- 
ing club or an outdoor club. Many 
communities have one or more already. 
If there is none in your community, try 
to organize one. New York City has more 
than 30 of these clubs, New York State 
has 13, New Jersey has 15, Philadelphia 
has 9, Chicago 4, Portland, Oregon, 6, 
San Francisco 5. Some of the clubs, 
such as the Smoky Mountain Hiking Club 
of Knoxville, Tennessee, or the Seattle 
Mountaineers, are well known through- 
out the entire United States. 

More than 4,000 Boy and Girl Scout 
groups and dozens of YMCA and YWCA 
groups conduct organized walks, Many 
clubs welcome visitors. Those who wish 
to join must only go on a certain num- 
ber of club hikes. Dues are low, usually 
from one to five dollars per year. 

Most clubs have a leader who organ- 


izes the walks; trips average between 
8 and 14 miles per day. Many clubs 
supply their members with a walking 
schedule for a few months in advance, 

When you are ready for a real tramp- 
ing vacation, -you have an entire conti- 
nent at your feet. 


HIKING TRAILS 


The Appalachian Trail, well laid out 
and well equipped with _ shelters, 
stretches 2,050 miles from Maine all 
the way to Georgia. In addition, Ver- 
mont offers the “Long Trail,” and New 
York State has attractive trails in the 
Catskills and the Adirondacks. Further 
south, the Appalachian Mountains reach 
their most majestic proportions at Great 
Smoky National Park in Tennessee and 
North Carolina. This park is being devel- 
oped primarily for the tramper. Much of 
it is still virgin wilderness, but the exist- 
ing trails are maintained with great care. 

The renowned national parks of the 
Far West are a tramper’s paradise. They 
abound in spectacular scenery, exotic 
fauna and flora and fascinating trails, 
Numerous free camping grounds are 
available for trips with or without a 
guide, 

The High Sierra country at Yosemite 
Park in California has six hundred 
miles of trai] to be explored. A few years 
ago Grand Teton National Park in 
Wyoming was an unbroken wilderness. 
Today 86 miles of trails traverse snow- 
capped mountains and border on lakes 
of rare beauty. 

Only a few miles north of Teton is 
Yellowstone National Park. While -Yel- 
lowstone is interlaced with automobile 
roads, it has also an extensive system 
of trails. 

At Glacier National Park in Montana 
more than 60 glaciers and 200 beautiful 
lakes are nestled among the higher 
peaks, and well marked trails twine 
through the park. Rocky Mountain 
National Park has many excellent trails 
and is easily accessible to the large 





THE CORRECT SHOES ARE ALL-IMPORTANT. Choose a shoe with fairly flat heels and 


broad toes. 


A composition sole is most serviceable for all-round wear. 


For tramping in 


suburban woods, oiled moccasin type oxfords (right) are best; higher tops (/eft) are advisable 
for wilderness, for warding off brambles or for tramping in cold climates 
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population centers in the state of Colo- 
rado. 

This 
scribe all the national 
hikers throughout the country and ex- 
Detailed informa- 
U. S. 
be obtained by writing to the National 
Park Service in Washington, D. C. 

In the Middle West there is no organ- 
ized system of trails, but the area is 
sprinkled with Youth Hostels. The Ozark 
Mountains of Missouri, in contrast to 
the majestic peaks of the Far West, are 
actually steep green hills and big rocks. 
But the 
its own; 
much as America lived a century ago. 

The hostels are most 
abundant in Wisconsin and Michigan, 
chain of them 
border to the 
They are part of a 
large national organization, 
Youth Hostels, Inc., 
250 camp shelters throughout the coun- 


report cannot attempt to de- 


parks open to 


tending into Canada. 


tion concerning those in the may 


territory has a fascination all 


here there are hillfolk living 
Midwestern 


where a spreads from 


the Minnesota eastern 
edge of Michigan. 
American 
which now has over 


try, and organizes inexpensive tours for 
the vacation tramper. (For further in- 
formation see the Reports, June 1942). 
Wherever you go, give 
sideration to the things you are apt 
A few 
reading about the legends of a section 
will make your journey far more inter- 
esting. A handbook of trees, birds and 
wild flowers will sharpen your eyes. 


some con- 


to see along the way. hours of 


cardinal rule 


There is 


ing clothing and equipment. 


one concern- 
Travel as 
Investigate the loose, 


before 


light as possible. 


durable clothing you have you 


go out to buy a new outfit. In shopping, 
clothes” as well as 
Frequently a 


investigate “work 
“hiking clothes.” store 
offers the both 
departments but charges a higher price 
for the latter. 


identical product in 


PROPER CLOTHING 


In preparing for your walking expedi- 
tions, start That 
is, first consider the all-important ques- 
tion of proper 
size larger than your regular dress shoe, 
for walking causes the feet to swell 
slightly. Choose a shoe with fairly flat 
heels and broad toes. 


from the ground up. 


shoes. Buy a shoe one 


The type of sole you select will depend 
somewhat on the terrain you expect to 
cover. Soft yielding crepe or cork soles 
should be avoided. A composition sole is 
most serviceable for all-round wear. 

For a tramp in suburban woods, an 
oiled 


maximum comfort. 


oxford will give 
Higher tops (5 to 8 
advisable for 


moccasin type 


inches) are wilderness, 
warding off brambles or for tramping in 
cold climates. High shoes are imperative 
rocky or slippery 


for rough, ground, 
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Fourteen to eighteen inch boots are un- 
necessary and generally uncomfortable. 

Wear two pairs of socks, either light 
cotton ones next to the skin with heavy 
wool outers, or else two pairs of medium 
wool. Be sure to take at least one change 
of socks, 


soap and water every night. Clean socks 


and try to rinse your socks with 


make for comfortable feet. 
Lightweight woolen underwear is ad- 
weather, be- 


visable very hot 


cause it absorbs perspiration best. Woolen 


except in 


slacks closely woven are the most practi- 
both and 
snag in the brush 


cal pants for men women. 
Breeches less often, 
but they Puttees 
or leggings will serve instead if you plan 
to pass through tangled underbrush. 
Shorts may be preferred where trails are 
well cleared. 


retard leg movement. 


If your travels will take you to a cold 
climate, remember that several light lay- 
ers of clothing are always warmer than 
one heavy garment. The poplin ski jacket 
(parka) is an excellent outer garment for 
all weather. It is light, windproof and 
water-repellent, and one or several woolen 
shirts may be worn beneath it. In hot 
weather, you can wear a colored cotton 
shirt with a light sweater to put over it 
when the air is chilly. 

A hat is advisable, preferably a soft 
brimmed one. It will shade you from the 
sun and keep the rain from pouring down 
your neck. 

Gloves allow finger freedom that mit- 
Mittens, on the 

much greater 


permit. 
provide 


tens do not 


other hand, 


+ 
ea 


ey : a 


warmth. Your choice will depend on the 


climate and on your hobbies. Leather 
over wool or fur-lined gloves or mittens 
are good in cold climates. 

A good balloon cloth poncho makes 
effective and 
ingenuity and some string or sap- 
into 


quite an raincoat, with a 
little 
lings, it can be 


converted a shelter 


or lean-to. In all weather it will serve as 
a ground cloth or an outer envelope to 
protect your bed from the dew. 

To carry your equipment you will need 
a knapsack, for your hands must be free 
to give you the proper stride as you walk. 
For a day’s outing you can get a knap- 
sack as light as nine ounces. Any over- 
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TAKE ONLY WHAT YOU WILL USE. This illustration shows the things you will need on 


an average weekend hiking trip. 


on personal preference, climate and the type of country you're walking in. 


Food and clothing have been omitted because they depend 


The wise hiker 


will take along canteen, cup, plate, frying pan, pot, sheet, towel, poncho, compass, first aid 

kit, sewing kit, safety pins, flashlight, handkerchief, toilet articles in a waterproof kit (soap, 

toothbrush, comb, nailfile, mirror, dentifrice, if you use it), matches in waterproof container, 
notebook and pencil, insect repellent, two extra pairs of socks, maps 
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night trip will require a larger one, since 
sleeping equipment must fit into it. The 
average knapsack weighs about two 
pounds; larger ones weigh up to five 
pounds. 

Weight, whether much or little, must be 
distributed evenly by the shoulder straps 
and back “harness.” The straps should 
be adjustable in length and wide er.ough 
for comfort. Actual width is a matter of 
personal preference, but you will proba- 
bly be comfortable with straps about two 
inches wide. Also important is a draw- 
string closing to prevent the contents 
from spilling when you get into an awk- 
ward position. At least one outside pocket 
is a definite convenience. The knapsack 
material should be water-repellent. 

For long trips a Norwegian type ruck- 
sack with frame, or an Adirondack pack 
basket, will prove more comfortable than 
just a large knapsack. Most sporting 
goods stores can help you select and ad- 
just a suitable pack. 

Your pack for a day’s hike will include 
lunch, drinking cup, first aid kit (see Re- 
ports, April 1942, for ratings), pocket 
knife, compass and probably canteen or 
thermos, matches, notebook and pencil, 
comb, handkerchief and safety pins. If a 
group plans a walk, not every member 
will need all these supplies. A small first 
aid kit for every three people will be 
ample, and one compass will suffice for 
the whole party. 

For longer hikes you must add such 
things as change of socks, underwear and 
shirt, an extra pair of shoes, toilet arti- 
cles, a small hand axe or hatchet, a 
flashlight, (see Reports, May 1942, for 
ratings), a cooking pot or two, a spoon 
and plate, a longer list of foods and suit- 
able sleeping equipment. 

The sleeping equipment will depend 
largely on where you go. If the trail is 
equipped with shelters, you will not re- 
quire a tent, and your blankets may be 
lighter. All-wool blankets are best. The 
number depends on your individual needs 
and the climate. The warmest and light- 
est thing for sleeping is a down-filled 
sleeping bag, but don’t get one unless you 
will use it enough to make the investment 
worth while. Youth Hostels supply blan- 
kets, but the hiker must provide a sleep- 
ing sheet made in the form of a bag, and 
a pillow case. 

The soap you bring may save you 
much discomfort. Use it plentifully and 
promptly whenever you have been ex- 
posed to poison ivy. Mosquito netting 
and insect repellent may be desirable. 

The longer the trip, the more meticu- 
lously you must plan it. It is important 
to find out where supplies may be pur- 
chased along the way, lest your pack be 
burdened unduly. It should not be neces- 
sary for the entire weight to exceed 21 
pounds. 
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When you come back from your trip, 
sort your duffle into three piles: 1) the 
things you carried but did not use at all; 
2) the things you carried but used only 
once or twice; 3) the things you used 
every day. Then get out your notebook 
and use the list as a guide for your 
next trip. 

Make a specialty of adapting your lug- 
gage to the terrain; more first aid mate- 
rial for a wilderness trip than for an area 
well patrolled by forest rangers; the best 
topographical maps for wilderness walk- 
ing; small maps for horseback trails in 
such parks as Glacier National. 

Experiment with lightweight foods on 
your shorter walks before you plan meals 
for longer expeditions. For these trips 
the fare must be light and non-perishable, 


yet appetizing. A few canned goods, such 
as fish and meat, are desirable, but 
canned fruits and vegetables, with their 
high water content, are not. Look for the 
new dehydrated foods; they can do 
much to lend interest to a drab diet. A 
few onions are excellent for seasoning, 
and a few raw carrots are decidedly 
worth while. 

A list of staples to choose from might 
include: dried fruits, nuts, egg powder, 
chocolate, cocoa, coffee or tea, sugar, 
prepared biscuit or pancake flour, bacon, 
rice, oatmeal, cornmeal or other cereals, 
powdered milk, dried soups, hard crack- 
ers, salt and pepper and a small bottle 
of cooking oil. Bread is impractical. 
Pancakes or biscuits take its place quite 
pleasantly. 





Forewarned is Forearmed— 
Some Sources of Information for the Hiker 


HE wise hiker considers himself a guest on the trail. He has no right to 
f gent private property against the owner’s wishes, nor to pick cultivated fruit. For 


his own protection he will extinguish fires and cigarettes with great care. For 
the same reason he will register at ranger stations and shelters where facilities 
are provided, and he will report any accident that may befall him. He will have 
more sense than to go alone in strange or dangerous country. 

To simplify his planning, he will get maps for any place he plans to go, and 
find out in advance about such things as fishing licenses and fire permits, use 
of shelters, reservations, and how long he will be permitted to stay in one place. 

Much useful information may be obtained from the sources given in the 
following list. 


Directory of Walking, Camping and Nature Clubs of America. Includes mem- 
bership data, name and address of secretary of over 200 clubs from coast to 
coast. Walking News, 556 Fairview St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1942. 15¢. 


New York Walk Book. Walks within a radius of 150 miles of New York City. 
By Raymond H. Torrey, Frank Place and Robert L. Dickinson. Dodd, Mead 
and Company, New York. 1936. $2.50. 


The Appalachian Trail. Brief summary of the project. Appalachian Trail 
Conference, Washington, D. C. Third Edition. 1937. 25¢. 


Long Trail Guide Book, Green Mountain Club, Rutland, Vt. 1940. 50¢. 


Guide to Adirondack Trails. Adirondack Mountain Club, Albany, N. Y. 
1940. 85¢. 


Guide to Paths in the Blue Ridge. Potomac Appalachian Trail Club, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1941. $3.50. 


Annual Handbook, Smoky Mountains Hiking Club, Knoxville, Tenn. 50¢. 
Camp Grub. By Elon Jessup. E. P. Dutton and Co., New York. 1924. $2. 


Camp Catering. By Louise Hildebrand and Joel H. Hildebrand. Stephen Daye 
Press, Brattleboro,:Vt. 1941. $1.50. 


Information concerning national parks: National Park Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C. No charge. 


Trail Guide, Mount Rainier National Park, Washington. Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 10¢. 


Booklets and Maps of the Crest Trail. Pacific Crest Trail System Conference, 
125 South Grand Avenue, Pasadena, California. 10¢ up. 


Information concerning youth hostels: American Youth Hostels, Inc., Na- 
tional Headquarters, Northfield, Mass. 
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“Consumers and the War” 


Organization, to create better-informed consumers, was the 
theme of CU's Sixth Annual Conference at Granville, Ohio 


onsumers Unton’s Sixth Annual 
a Conference, held last month in 
Granville, Ohio, with Denison University 
as host, set itself one definite objective: 
to formulate ways by which consumer 
action could help speed the war effort. 
No two-day get-together can turn up all 
the answers to a problem so broad; but 
this conference turned up a good many. 
The key word to most of them was 
“Organize.” The need for a clearing 
house on organizational matters, as it be- 
came apparent during a round-table dis- 
cussion on the first day of the conference, 
led spontaneously to the formation of a 
Council to serve just such a purpose. 
The pressing importance of organized 
consumer action on many national issues 
was emphasized in a resolution adopted 
unanimously by the conferees (see inside 
front cover). 


In speech after speech, and running 


through most of the sessions, organiza- 
tion was the theme—organization to the 
end of creating a better informed, and 
hence more efficient body of consumers. 

To that theme the conference brought 
the counsel and experience of some of 
the most active consumer representatives 
in the country. 

From community groups, where so 
much of the real work of the consumer 
movement is done, came one large dele- 
gation of speakers, including many not 
on the program who told from the floor 
what was happening in their localities. 

From government, from trade unions, 
from farm cooperatives, from universities 
and from business came more than a 
dozen outstanding leaders to match ex- 
periences and exchange information with 
these people from the ranks of the con- 
sumer movement. The complete list of 
speakers follows. 





@ LABOR, FARM & CONSUMER LEADERS 


Mrs. Marion Weir, Chairman, St. Louis 
Information Center, OCD., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Mrs. Fenton O. Fish, League of Women 
Shoppers, Columbus; Mrs. Alice Belester, 
Chairman, United Conference Against the 
High Cost of Living, Chicago, IIl.; Carl 
Hutchinson, Head, Educational Dep't, Ohio 
Farm Bureau; Beryl Whitney, Educational 
and Research Director, Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen; George F. Delaplane, Direc. 
tor of Medical Services, Cleveland Industrial 
Union Council; Mrs. Eunice Kochheiser, In- 
stitute for Consumer Education, Ohio State 
University; Mrs. Ruth Steva, Chairman, 
Women’s Work, Ohio Farm Bureau; Merritt 
Powell, Manager, Lorain County Farm Bu- 
reau Cooperative; Mrs. Faye Stephenson, 
President, Women’s Auxiliaries, CIO; S. A, 
Mathiasen, Chairman, Educational Commit- 
tee, Central States Cooperatives. 


@ GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATIVES 


Rolf Nugent, Autos & Parts Division, 
OPA.; Donald Montgomery, Consumers 
Counsel, U.S. Dep’t of Agriculture; Philip 
Coombs, Retail Division, OPA.; Miss Loda 
Mae Davis, Head, Field Service Unit, Con- 
sumer Division, OPA.; Mrs. Helen Greg- 
ory, Ohio Regional Director, Consumer Divi- 


sion, OPA. 





speaking at CU's Annual Conference 


the establishment 
consumer organization, 
of Organized Consumers, 


ference was 
national 
Council 


among local consumer groups. 





MRS. MARION WEIR, newly-elected Chair- 
man of The Council of Organized Consumers, 


HE high point of CU’s Annual Con- 
of a 
the 
for 
exchange of experiences and methods 





The Council grew spontaneously out 
of a round table discussion on organiz- 
ing methods, a feature of the first day 
of CU’s conference. Delegates from 
Cleveland, from St. Louis, from Chicago, 
from Columbus, from New York, found 
so much help-in discussion of each other’s 
experiences that they felt the process 
should continue after the Conference. 

A permanent organization seemed to 
be the answer; on the second day the 


The Council of Organized Consumers: 
The Consumer Movement Comesof Age 


delegates voted unanimously to establish 
the Council. Forty-two representatives 
of consumer, labor and farm organiza- 
tions, and individuals active in consumer 
work, joined on the spot. 

The Council’s main job will be to 
provide a medium of exchange for infor- 
mation on successful organizing methods. 
Up to now, the fast-growing consumer 
groups have had to work more or less 
alone in each community, with house- 
wives, farmers and workers organizing 
independently of each other for educa- 
tion and protection. 

The new Council will publish a 
monthly bulletin, the first issue of which 
is now in preparation. 

Mrs. Marion Weir, Chairman of the 
St. Louis Consumer Information Center, 
was named chairman and Miss Lydia 
Altschuler, educational director of Con- 
sumers Union, was elected executive sec- 
retary of the Council. An Executive Com- 
mittee was named, including these two 
and the following: Mrs. Alice Belester, 
Chairman, United Conference Against 
the High Cost of Living, Chicago; George 
F. Delaplane, Director of Medical Serv- 
ices, Cleveland Industrial Union Council; 


Chairman of Educational Committee, Cen- 


Mrs. Fenton O. Fish, Consumer Chair- 
man, Columbus League of Women Shop- 
pers; Carl Hutchinson, Educational Direc- 
tor, Ohio Farm Bureau; S. A. Mathiasen, 


tral States Co-operatives; Dr. Ray Price, 
Consumer Education Association; Miss 
Madeline Ross, Consumer Adviser, 
United Office and Professional Workers, 
CIO; Mrs. Faye Stephenson, President, 
CIO Women’s Auxiliaries; Mrs. Ruth 
Steva, Ohio Farm Bureau; Dr. Colston 
E. Warne, President, Consumers Union; 
Beryl Whitney, Educational Director, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
Publication of the bulletin will be 
handled, for the time being, by Con- 
sumers Union, under the supervision of 
the Council’s Executive Committee. 
The membership fee is $1 a year, in- 
cluding subscription to the bulletin. 
Individuals and representatives of or- 
ganizations active in consumer work in 
communities, women’s clubs, unions, 
farm groups and information centers are 
invited to join. Send your dollar to Lydia 
Altschuler, Executive Secretary, Council 
of Organized Consumers, 17 Union 
Square, NYC, stating your affiliation. 
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@ EDUCATORS 


Dr. R. E. Parkinson, Battelle Institute; 
Dean Elizabeth Dyer, School of Household 
Administration, University of Cincinnati; 
Dr. Kenneth Dameron, Ohio State Univer- 
sity (and Director of the Committee on 
Consumer Relations in Advertising); Pro- 
fessor Helen Sorenson, University of [IIli- 
nois; Professor Charles W. Hauck, Ohio 
State University; Professor Leland Gordon, 
Denison University; Dr. Ray Price, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. 


@ CU SPEAKERS 


Colston E. Warne, President; Arthur Kal- 
let, Director; Dexter Masters, Publications 
Director; Madeline Ross, Technical Editor; 
Lydia Altschuler, Staff Representative. 


There is, unfortunately, no space in 
the Reports to reprint all of the speeches 
or discussion in which speakers and 
audience participated at most of the 
sessions. A few of the speeches will 
be published, starting this issue with the 
critical analysis of the Office of Price 
Administration by Professor Hauck. 





Election & Meeting 


a thousand ballots were re- 
turned by members in the annual 
election of directors to CU’s Board, 
the largest number ever sent in. 

Six directors nominated for re- 
election were continued in office by 
the members: Colston E. Warne, Dr. 
Harold Aaron, Hartley Cross, William 
M. Malisoff, Osmond K. Fraenkel, 
Adelaide Schulkind. One new direc- 
tor, a member’s nominee, was elected: 
E. A. Gilbert. Complete results: 


Colston E. Warne 8,379 
Dr. Harold Aaron 8,154 
Hartley Cross 7,628 
William H. Malisoff 6,580 
Osmond K. Fraenkel 6,295 
Adelaide Schulkind 6,168 
E. A. Gilbert 5,814 
Thelma Stevens 4,575 
Laurence E. Prendergast 3,388 
Julius Schaffer 3,306 


Results of the election were given 
at CU’s Sixth Annual Membership 
Meeting, held on the morning of the 
first day of the Ohio Conference. At 
the same time reports on the organ- 
ization’s work prepared by President 
Colston Warne, Director Arthur Kal- 
let, Editor Dexter Masters, Treasurer 
Bernard Reis and Staff Representa- 
tive Lydia Altschuler were submitted. 

Partial tabulations of answers to 
the annual questionnaire, based on a 
sample of 2,000 returns, were also 
given at the Membership Meeting. A 
summary of answers will be carried in 
an early issue of the Reports. 
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What's Wrong with OPA? 


Some constructive criticism regarding the handling 
of consumer interests by this federal agency, and 
some sound advice on what consumers can do about it. 
A speech delivered at CU's Sixth Annual Conference 


by PROFESSOR CHARLES W. HAUCK 
Professor of Rural Economics, Ohio State University 


Professor Hauck was head of the Fruits and 
Vegetables Unit of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration for six months, from September, 1941 
to March, 1942. He has now returned to his 
post in the Department of Rural Economics 
at Ohio State University. Dr. Hauck is the 
author of several pamphlets on agricultural 
subjects. 


HAT I shall say here is based upon 

my experiences and observations 
as head of the Fruits and Vegetables Unit 
of the Office of Price Administration for 
six months (September to March last), 
and upon conversations more recently 
with intimate acquaintances among the 
staff of OPA in Washington and in the 
field. 

Consumer education, just as every 
other type of education, requires leader- 
ship. If it is to be the kind of education 
we consider desirable in our democracy, 
that leadership has to be intelligent, 
alert, aggressive, honest. 

With the Nation at war against the 
most vicious enemies of all time, Ameri- 
cans dare not continue to be complacent 
with unskillful or stupid or subversive 
leadership in any field. We have no time 
now to be wasted by ineffectual people— 
no talents to be wasted on ineffectual 
programs—no energies to be wasted in 
confusion and indecision. 

If we can’t win on the home front 
we'll not win on the firing line. And 
what a tragic mistake we will make if 
we throw human lives and natural re- 
sources into the cauldron without mak- 
ing certain that the sacrifice results in 
lasting benefits to the average John 
Citizen and his family! 

Those who aspire to leadership must 
accept also full responsibility for success 
or failure of their policies and actions. 
Agencies of the federal government 
charged with the duties of directing the 
war effort are accountable to the Presi- 
dent, but they are also accountable event- 
ually to the electorate for their admin- 
istration of those duties. 

With respect to the consumer’s part in 
this war the job of leadership and public 
relationship is not being well done. 


The Office of Price Administration 
under Leon Henderson has not yet come 
to grips with its opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities in this field. Consumers’ 
interests are stymied behind a clumsy 
and unwieldy administrative setup and 
red tape and politics. Consumers’ inter- 
ests are not being well served by OPA. 

Red tape is at a new high in Wash- 
ington. OPA is among the worst. WPB 
has been bad but is better. The Army, 
Navy, and Agriculture are improving. 
But OPA, where consumer interests are 
brought to focus in the Consumer Di- 
vision, shows little evidence of ability or 
desire to slough off its unnecessary reg- 
ulations wherever they interfere with get- 
ting the job done. And they do interfere. 

Washington is not close enough to the 
people. Washington is 3 to 6 months 
behind the public, at least in the midwest. 
Washington spends so much time “get- 
ting the final 20th initial on a memoran- 
dum proposing something that is never 
going to be done” that it hasn’t time to 
find out what the public is thinking. It 
doesn’t seem to sense that the public is 
ready and eager to do all that needs 
doing to win the war, and is asking only 
to be given a true sense of direction. It 
hasn’t found out that uncertainty and 
indecision and contradiction and tactless- 
ness in its public relations are leading 
to a confusion and apathy and resistance 
that are tragic. 


DECISIONS DELAYED 


This condition stems from failure to 
allocate areas of authority to associate 
and assistant administrators without over- 
lapping, and refusal to delegate respon- 
sibility to capable subordinates. Deci- 
sions are made by only a few brass hats 
at the top, often after wearisome con- 
ferences and debate among themselves. 
All orders, all interpretations, all in- 
structions, all correspondence have to be 
submitted to a long train of censorship, 
much of it legalistic. Many letters are 
rewritten from 2 to 6 times before the 
wording satisfies the mail clerk or other 
officials through whom they must clear. 

In many cases decisions are made by 
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persons not wholly familiar with the 
problem, without adequate consultation 
with those who are. Thus decisions too 
often are unwise and impractical. But 
even when decisions are right, serious de- 
lays are caused by this awkward form of 
administrative organization. 

Refusal to delegate responsibility re- 
sults in some of the staff of OPA being 
overworked, with bad effects upon their 
health, and what is more important, 
upon their work. Thus others are forced 
to labor ineffectually, and discouragingly. 
Thus esprit de corps is impaired, both 
among the Washington employees and 
between the Washington and field staffs. 
Thus OPA has earned a bad reputation 
. with other government agencies. Thus 
its public relations suffer. Thus the con- 
sumer sees a golden opportunity squan- 
dered. 

In the main those of the OPA staff 
whom I know are competent. Their in- 
telligence and qualifications are of a 
high order. By training and experience 
they are well fitted for their jobs. They 
entered upon their duties with enthusiasm 
and determination, eager to make the 
greatest possible contribution to the 
common war effort. 


WASTED TALENT 


Unfortunately much of this talent is 
being wasted by red tape and maladmin- 
istration. Frustration long continued has 
broken the spirit of some and begun to 
dampen their fire into listlessness and in- 
difference. Others, resentful of their im- 
potence under conditions which they 
despair of changing, have resigned bellig- 
erently. In either case you and I have 
lost the services of a needed and useful 
public servant. 

We are losing also the opportunity 
and the right to take a hand in the for- 
mulation of a public policy on matters 
having to do with the welfare of consum- 
ers—policies in such matters as identifi- 
cation of quality in terms consumers can 
understand, standardization and simpli- 
fication of containers, purification of ad- 
vertising, price control, taxes, restriction 
of monopolies affecting consumer goods, 
encouragement of large scale production, 
promotion of substitutes like synthetic 
rubber and plastics, and others. 

Are we content to have our consumer 
program emasculated? Are we to be sat- 
isfied with the atrophy of this consumer 
agency of the government, which not so 
long ago gave promise of fulfilling some 
of our dreams? Is consumer education to 
be shrunken until it serves only to in- 
struct consumers how to police unoffi- 
cially, such emérgency measures as the 
General Maximum Price Regulation? 
Should we dismiss lightly these develop- 
ments in OPA which relegate the Con- 
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sumer Division to a position of futility, 
or worse? Can these developments be 
charged only to inexpert administration, 
or are they symbolic of deliberate efforts 
to sabotage the price and consumer work 
of that agency from within? 

What can we do about it? Certainly we 
ought to be resentful of the conditions 
that are responsible, And we ought to be 
resentful of the persons who create the 
conditions or who are in position to cor- 
rect them but don’t. 

We can register a vigorous protest with 
Mr. Henderson, with the White House, 
with the Congress. We can lend en- 
couragement to those public officials and 
employees who we know are conscien- 
tiously trying to do their jobs well. We 
can continue to insist that the govern- 
ment give proper recognition to the role 
of the consumer in our economy, during 
the war and thereafter. We can en- 
courage establishment of additional con- 
sumer centers in more and more com- 
munities, and after we have them we 
can make full use of them to promote 
broader understanding of consumer in- 


terests. We can pitch in at every oppor- 
tunity to arouse an enlightened consumer 
consciousness among others, especially 
among the youth who will be running 
the show in the years to come. 

We can search for new and better ways 
to demonstrate and dramatize the posi- 
tion the consumer is in with respect to 
quantity and quality controls, advertising, 
prices and other problems he faces in 
trying to buy intelligently. Creation by 
consumers of a handbook of local lessons 
or experiments in the field of consumer 
buying will go a long way toward self- 
education of those who construct it, and 
may be very helpful in the education of 
others. 

Let us patronize consumer agencies 
and organizations whose motives and 
methods we approve. Our loyal support 
can lend weight to their influence as con- 
sumer spokesmen. Our support can 
strengthen their economic position and 
our own. 

Consumers can do a lot on their own, 
with or without government participation 
or leadership. 





members ever since. 


(confidential) . 


Advisory Service. 





CU's Life Insurance Advisory Service 


|" 1937 and 1938 CU ran a series of 10 articles on life insurance in the Reports, 
evaluating many types of policies and analyzing many aspects of life insurance 
buying. It was one of the most popular series ever to appear in the Reports, and 
requests for more material along the same lines have continued to come in from 


Also popular with CU members was the Life Insurance Advisory Service which 
CU offered while the series was running. 

With this issue both the articles and the Advisory Service begin again. The 
first article starts on the next page and will be followed in succeeding issues by 
others, all written to the end of helping CU members to become more informed 
and better buyers of what is to most of them one of their most important purchases. 

The Advisory Service, available only to CU members, is designed to give infor- 
mation and advice on specific requests concerning individual life insurance 
problems and policies. Because such requests must be referred to CU’s consultant 
(Mr. Gilbert) for individual answer, a charge is made for this service. 

A scale of special fees has been worked out, averaging well below the lowest 
fees generally prevailing for insurance counsel. 


For answers to questions on companies and kinds of insurance to 
buy, the fee is $5.00. For analysis of existing insurance estates, 
the fee is $1.25 per thousand with a minimum fee of $5.00. 


All fees are payable in advance. Any policies submitted for examination should 
be sent by registered mail with return postage enclosed. Members wishing to avail 
themselves of this service should send first for CU’s Life Insurance Questionnaire 


CU is offering the Advisory Service purely as a service; we do not urge members 
to use it. The articles are being written to answer as many as possible of the ques- 
tions on which the average policy buyer or holder seeks information. And a care- 
ful reading of the articles should, in most cases, make it unnecessary to use the 
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Life Insurance: Fact & Fraud 


First of a new series of articles. This month: an analysis 


of jokers in Family Group policies and some comments 


on misleading advertising by the mail order companies 


by E. A. GILBERT 


Consumers Union's Consultant on Life Insurance 


HE insurance officials of eight middle 
T western states determined at a meet- 
ing held recently in Chicago to launch 
“an immediate investigation of radio, 
newspaper, mail order and magazine ad- 
vertising that has been causing increas- 
ing concern because of its misleading 
claims and overstatements of benefits in 
policies offered.” (National Underwriter, 
April 24, 1942) 

We do not know which particular com- 
panies were responsible for outraging 
these insurance officials or what remedial 
legislation, if any, is contemplated. 

We do know that the ineffective and 
chaotic method of supervision of the in- 
surance business by the states provides 
little protection for a public which is 
being victimized by many mail order 
insurance companies. 

That this method of merchandising 
life insurance is profitable is evidenced 
by the dizzying growth in the number of 
companies entering the field. So rapidly 
is the business mushrooming that it has 
become virtually impossible to keep 
track of all the companies now operat- 
ing. Fortunately, it is not necessary to 
examine all the contracts offered for 
sale. For, to a remarkable degree; the 
contracts, advertising and promotion 
conform to a stereotyped pattern. 

Most common of the direct-to-con- 
sumer “bargains” now being peddled is 
the Family Group Life Insurance policy. 

And typical of the-appeals used to 
promote this contract is the following 
from an advertisement of the Bankers 
Life and Casualty Company: 


“There is no reason now why any mem- 
ber of your family should be without life 
insurance. One policy, costing only $1.00 
a month, can insure them all. This amaz- 
ing policy was created after our actuaries 
found that if all members of the family 
were insured in one policy, we could save 
enough on policy costs, clerical costs, mail, 
stamps, etc., to materially reduce insurance 
costs. Further savings are made by elimi- 
nating agents who often get up to 50% 
of the premiums . . . savings are also 
wn by eliminating medical examination 
ees. 


According to the Bankers, the follow- 
ing members can be included in the 
family group: “Husband and/or wife, 
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their parents, their children, either 
adopted or natural (three generations) .” 
Age limit in the Bankers is 1 to 75. 

Variations in the contracts offered will, 
of course, be found; but they will be 
negligible. For example, the Cooperative 
Insurance Service’ of Rockford, Illinois, 
describes its “family” and age limits: 

“Parents, children (married or unmar- 
ried), brothers, sisters, grandchildren, any 
relatives regardless of where they live as 
long as they are in good health and be- 

tween the ages of 1 and 80.” 

The Westminster Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago, will take all members 
of a family group, “parents—children— 
grandparents—in-laws— any relatives,” 
from ages 1 to 80, but limits the total 
number for one policy to six members. 


MISLEADING CLAIMS 


Sifting the promotion of the com- 
panies selling family group life contracts 
we find the following claims common to 
all: no agents, no medical examinations, 
$1 monthly premiums, “amazing low- 
cost protection,” and all members of the 
family group insured by one policy. 


It cannot be denied that savings in 


insurance costs can be effected by elimi- 
nating agents’ commissions and medical 
examiners’ fees. What can be denied is 
that the savings are passed on by these 
companies to policyholders. Subsequent 
articles will make actual cost compari- 
sons between these policies and others. 
For the present it can be stated that 
those who are eligible for insurance 
from the regular companies can get 
much sounder protection ‘at a consider- 
ably lower cost. 

If these companies do not use agents 
it is not necessarily to keep the cost of 
insurance down. The fact is they cannot 
use agents to solicit insurance in any 
state in which they are not licensed to 
do business—and most of them are li- 
censed in one state only. Thus they are 
attempting to make an economic virtue 
out of a legal necessity. 

One bit of sharp practice common to 
all these companies is their failure to 





*A misleading title. This outfit is not con- 
nected with the cooperative movement. 












Cumulative Index 


Each issue of the Reports contains this 
cumulative index of principal material carried 
since publication of the 1942 Buying Guide 
issue. By supplementing the Buying Guide in- 
dex with this one, members can instantly l/o- 
cate current material and keep abreast of 
changes resulting from new tests. Page num- 
bers run consecutively beginning with the Janu- 
ary 1942 issue. Jan. 1—28; Feb. 29—56; 
Mar. 57—84; Apr. 85—112; May 113—140; 
June 141—168; July 169—194, 


Reports starred replace material in the 1942 
Buying Guide 
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(Continued on page 194) 
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CONSUMERS UNION 


17 Union Square W., N. Y. C. 


1 am enclosing $............ for which 
please send me the material | have 
checked below: 


[] Special Combination Offer— 


“Look Before You Cook" ($1.50) 

“Good Health & Bad Medicine” 
($1.50) 

“Our Common Ailment" ($1.00) 

“Your Marriage” ($2.00) 


Price to CU Members for alli 
four—$4.75. 


CI Binder for the “Reports” —75¢. 


[-] Bound Volumes, 1936-37, 1938, 1939, 
1940 — each $1.75. 1941 — $2.50. 
(Check year.) 


[] Complete Set of Volumes Ordered 
Together—$8. 


[] Any Three Volumes Ordered To- 
gether—$5. 
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Cumulaiive Index 


(Continued on page 193) 
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CONSUMERS UNION 
17 Union Square W., N. Y. C. 
I ENCLOSE $3.50 FOR WHICH PLEASE 


C) Enter me as a member of Consum- 
ers Union and send me the Reports 
and Buying Guide for one year. 

[] Renew my membership for one year. 


| ENCLOSE $4 FOR WHICH PLEASE 


(] Enter me as a member and send me 
the Reports and Buying Guide and 
Bread & Butter for one year. 

[] Renew my membership for one year 
and send me Bread & Butter to run 
concurrently with the Reports. 


$1 TRIAL MEMBERSHIP 
(Memberships at this rate cannot be 
entered after Sept. |, 1942) 
Please send the 1942 Buying Guide 
issue, the next 3 issues of the Re- 
ports and the next 13 issues of 
Bread & Butter to the person whose 
name and address appear below: 
2 / enclose $1. 


(If you are a CU member, write your 
name on the following line. If you are 
not, have a CU member « untersign) 































| AGREE TO KEEP CONFIDENTIAL 
ALL MATERIAL SO DESIGNATED. 
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indicate clearly the amount of insurance 
that the monthly premium of $1 buys. 
The promotion always mentions that the 


maximum insurance benefit is $1,000. 
Naturally, many readers assume that 
each member of the family group will be 
insured for approximately $1,000. They 
are wrong; the coverage applies to the 
family as a unit and not to the separate 
members. More than that, no one of these 
policies will ever pay anything like the 
full $1,000 as a death claim. 

Only after careful study of the policy 
—a rare procedure—can the buyer dis- 
cover the actual amount of protection 
provided for each member of his group. 

Thus, in the contract of the Bankers 
Life and Casualty Company, the ad- 
vertised premium will buy $1,000 worth 
of insurance only for those applicants 
who have not passed the age of 40. Those 
over 40 get correspondingly reduced 
amounts of protection. The actual 
amounts available for various ages are 
shown in the chart below, which is in- 
cluded in the contract itself: 


ATTAINED AGE AMOUNT 
1-40 $1,000 
41-50 750 
51-56 500 
57-62 300 
63-68 200 
69-74 100 


Not only is the amount of insurance 
less for those who are in the higher age 
brackets at the time the policy is issued 
but it also decreases for all members of 
the group with the passage of time. You 
might be age 40 when you buy the policy 
and be insured for $1,000, but when you 
reach age 60 the protection on your life 
will have decreased to $300. The con- 
tract, in other words, is what is known as 
automatically reducing term insurance to 
age 75. For the individual member at 
age 75 the policy terminates. 

The amount of insurance provided at 
various ages as listed in these policies 
represents the gross amount that will be 
paid when only one individual is insured 


under the contract. The joker lies in the 


fact that with each additional member 
the amount of insurance is correspond- 
ingly reduced. The more members the 
less insurance for each. A standard pro- 
vision of all these contracts is this: 

“The amount of insurance payable upon 
the death of any of the persons insured 
hereunder shall be the amount set out in 
the following table for the attained age 
nearest birthday at death of such person 
divided by the number of persons insured 
hereunder immediately preceding such 
death.” (Italics ours—Ed.) 

We begin to glimpse the real nature 
of these policies. When Joe Smith, 
American, age 40, decides to protect 
himself and his far-flung tribe with one 
of these mail-order bargains and lists 10 
members of his family, he himself will 


be insured for $100 FOR ONE YEAR 
ONLY. If he renews the policy each 
year and dies at the age of 60 his wife 
and children will get a death settlement 
check for $30 to assuage their grief! 

The inevitable assumption of those 
who read the misleading advertisements 
for family group contracts is that the 
more people squeezed into the policy the 
better the bargain. But this succeeds only 
in destroying the value of the protection 
on every member included. Gouty grand- 
pa, age 74, would ordinarily be unable 
to obtain life insurance from any of the 
legitimate companies. But on this policy, 
along with nine others, goes Grandpa. 
And if he dies before the age of 75 and 
if the company honors the death claim, 
the family will receive $10. 

On every count these policies are to 
be roundly condemned. In the most flag- 
rant way possible they encourage viola- 
tion of the basic social purpose for which 
life insurance exists. 

Ordinarily, the head of the house buys 
life insurance to provide some income 
for his dependents in the event of a 
premature death. He should never buy 
insurance on those who contribute 
nothing to the support of the family and 
whose death would cause no economic 
loss. Yet the advertisements for these 
policies are so worded that thousands of 
Joes list their invalid Grandfathers, 
school-boy sons and infant daughters. 

The anti-social character of these 
policies is not so much their high cost 
or their doubtful benefits. It is rather 
that they mislead people into believing 
that they have adequately provided for 
dependents, when, in fact, they have not. 

2 

This is the first of a series on life insur- 
ance policies and practices. Future articles 
will present cost comparisons, reveal the 


story behind the “No Medical” deception, 
and expose hidden jokers in many policies. 


Correction 


jane existence of the Battery Work- 
ers Federal Labor Union No. 22516 
of Dubuque, Iowa, affiliated with AFL 
was not known by CU at the time the 
labor note on flashlight batteries was 
written (Reports, May 1942). 

It has been brought to our attention 
that one of the brands of flashlight 
batteries rated by CU, Ray-O-Vac 
(Ray-O-Vac Co., Madison, Wis.), is 
made under contract with this union, 
and should have been listed as union- 
made. 

The labor note included brands 
made under contract with the United 
Electrical Radio & Machine Workers 
of America (CIO), and with the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 


Workers (AFL). . 
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e@ BUY CAREFULLY 


This is no longer just a slogan. It is something we must all take 
very seriously if we are to do our share in the war effort The 
Reports help you to buy carefully, but in order to get the maximum 
value out of them, they must be readily available at all times. If 
you have one of CU’s binders your Reports will always be together 
in one place 


@ WASTE NOTHING 


Make the Reports work for you in the most efficient way pos- 
sible. Get one of these handy, neat-looking binders. Insert each 
Report into it as soon as it arrives, and you'll always have a com- 
plete file of issues in one place for quick reference 


@ TAKE CARE OF THE THINGS YOU HAVE 


The Care & Repair department in the Reports is especially de- 
signed to help you take care of things you will not be able to 
replace for the duration. 

You will have occasion to refer to the helpful advice in these 
columns—and to the similar advice in many of the individual re- 
ports—again and again. Wouldn't it be easier for you if these Care 
& Repair tips were all gathered together in this sturdy black leather- 
ette binder, ready for use at a moment's notice? 


%& Note: By mistake, a price of 60¢ was quoted for these binders 


in the April Reports. We apologize for the error—the price has 
been 75¢ for more than two years and remains unchanged. 


USE ORDER FORM ON PAGE 193 








“| would like to send a copy of Bread & Butter to every 
one of our Consumers Committees throughout the nation.” 
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May 19, 1942 
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Consumers Union 

17 Union Square 

New York, New York | 
| 


Gentlemen: 


The War Policy Division, UAW-CIO, has this week instructed 
its 700 local unions, representing 750,000 organized war workers, to 
establish immediately in each of its local unions a special committee 
to direct and give leadership to that union's consumers activities. 


It has been made my responsibility to coordinate the activ- 
ities of the UAW nationally in so far as camsumers problems are con- 
cerned. I will want to put into the hands of all of our local repre- 
sentatives the fact and figures on what is happening to the consumer. 


I have been very much impressed with your publication, "Bread 
and Butter." I would appreciate receiving from you about 1500 copies 
of a sample issue, plus a folder or letter explaining the subscription 
rate. I would like to send a copy of this material to every one of 
our Consumers Committees throughout the nation suggesting that they 
subscribe to this publication. If a special subscription rate can be 
had in view of the large order which will result, I would appreciate 
your advising me of that fact as soon as possible. 


Very truly yours, 


i Victor G. ther 
21028 ASSISTANT COORDINATOR 
WAR POLICY DIVISION, UAW-CIO 











CAN YOUR UNION 
MATCH THIS PROGRAM? 


As a measure of war policy, the UAW-CIO is 
setting up consumer committees in 700 locals, 
using BREAD & BUTTER as an action guide. 

What is your union doing? 

Have you a CU group? A consumer committee? 
Does your union work with Community groups to 
establish consumer information centers? 

YOU, a CU member and a union member, com- 
bine the knowledge, the interest, the experience 
needed to get such a program going. 

This is one of the most important jobs of war 
work you can do. 

Write in today for organizing suggestions, sam- 
ple material, speaking outlines which will help 
you present a well-rounded consumer program to 
union members. 

Sit down now and send the coupon. CU will 
help you do the rest. 








DEAR CU: 


Send me consumer organizing material for my union. 











HERE’S A TOOL WITH 
WHICH TO BUILD 
A STRONGER CU 


The 384-page 1942 
Buying Guide issue 


© 3 issues of the month- 


ly Reports 


a 
13 issues of the week- 
ly Bread & Butter 


We first announced this low-cost “get acquainted” offer a month ago. 
Since then hundreds of orders have come in. ‘The members asked us to 
make an offer like this, and the members are demonstrating they know 


what to do with it. 


We know why there’s such a strong response. For one thing, this trial 
membership is about as big a dollar's worth as you can fnd—more than 
500 fact-packed pages. For another thing, the absolute need for the in 
information CU deals in is getting greater by the day. If an offer like this 


didn't get a lot of buvers, something serious would be wrong somewhere. 


We urge all CU members either to give this trial membership to a 
friend or get a friend to take it himself. It is too good to go begging. 


Chere are too many people who would be better buyers, and hence more 


effective citizens, for having it. 


We do not feel that we are asking favors when we ask CU members, 
as we are asking you now, to give a little of your time or a little of your 


money, or both, to help bring CU's material to more people. 


We are convinced that, in a time when informed consumers are a 
national need, the best informed consumers (which means you) have a 
certain obligation to bring to others the means of informing them. 


his offer expires less than two months from now (on September 1). 


Will vou do your part nght away? 


The friend who always borrows your copies of the Reports . . . the 
friend who thinks he can’t afford CU . . . the friend who is confused 
by the fast-changing developments on the home front . . . will you give 
him (or them) one of these trial memberships . . . or get him (or them) 
to take one out? 


USE ORDER FORM ON PAGE 194 





